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** Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be." 



THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE CORK ASSIZES (CONTINUED). 

At length the suspense, painful and apparently 
protracted, passed away. The judge next 
morning took his seat in Court, and Michael 
Doherty's case was called on without loss of 
time. 

The prisoner stands at the Bar. Loud and 
painful sobs are heard in Court. 

'^If the young woman I hear weeping," 
said the judge, " be the prisoner's wife, I think 
both for her sake and the prisoner's, whom she 
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will only unnerve, she will do better to retire 
from the court. Let her be taken care of in 
the precincts." 

** Prisoner at the bar, Michael Doherty," 
began the clerk of assize, "you stand charged 
with firing a gun at Sir Roderick Norman, 
Baronet, of the Manor, with intent to murder 
him ; and by a second count you stand charged 
with firing a gun with intent to do him some 
grievous bodily harm. Say, are you guilty or 
not guilty ? " 

" Guilty," said Michael, dropping his head 
on his breast. 

The court for the moment was taken quite 
aback. 

After a short pause, Mr. Smallmeed rose 
and said, " May I interpose for one moment, 
my lord? I appear with my brother Wig- 
more for the prisoner who, I think, misunder- 
stands the question put to him. He admits 
the charge of firing, but whether the intent 
were to murder, or do some grievous bodily 
harm, is the question we are to try, and in this 
sense perhaps your lordship will permit the 
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plea of guilty to be withdrawn, and that of not 
guilty to be substituted ? '* 

** I quite concur, brother Sinallmeed," 
observed the judge ; " that is really the ques- 
tion before the court, and under the plea of 
guilty we can of course try nothing. Mr. 
Attorney, as I see you present, I presume you 
appear for the prosecution ; I shall be glad to 
hear you on the point." 

The junior members of the bar muttered all 
''Well done, Smallmeed," and Mr. Wigmore 
felt nettled that his junior had seen the way 
out of the dead lock more quickly than he had 
himself But Wif]^more was not an un^renerous 
man, and turning to his junior who sat on his 
left, whispered to him, '' Thank you, Small- 
meed, you put that point forcibly and well." 

The attorney-general quite approved of the 
course. He felt it was best for the public that 
the facts of the case should come out fully ; 
and assenting, the judge ordered the plea of 
guilty to be withdrawn, and that of not guilty 
to be recorded in its place. 

"Who appears for the prosecution? who 
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for the prisoner ? " asked the judge for form's 
sake. 

The attorney-general and Mr. Rowlands 
stood up on one side ; Mr. Wigmore with Mr. 
Smallmeed on the other. 

The attorney-general remained standing, 
and the rest resumed their seats. 

The jury having been sworn, the judge 
bowed to Mr. Attorney, and the trial pro- 
ceeded. 

"My Lord, Gentlemen of the Jury," began 
Mr. Attorney, turning to the jury box, " you 
have to try the prisoner at the bar, Michael 
Doherty, on two counts, with firing at Sir 
Roderick Norman with intent to slay and mur- 
der, or with intent only to do him grievous 
bodily harm. It is almost impossible, however 
great may be our penetration, so to dive into 
the motives of our fellowmen, as to be able to 
say with certitude with what intent any deed 
may have been done. There are secrets which 
we must wait to have revealed, and which for 
the present are known only to the Searcher of 
all hearts, before whom we shall all of us 
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eventually be arraigned. But, in this case, 
gentlemen, with the evidence we shall presently 
lay before you, I apprehend you will feel not 
the smallest difficulty, your minds will not be 
affected by the most trivial doubt, in deter- 
mining between the intent to slay and murder, 
and the intention to do merely some grievous 
bodily harm. Can there be, gentlemen, any 
question that the prisoner intended murder; 
fired his gun, believing, hoping, intending the 
shot to be fatal? Consider all the circum- 
stances attending this miserable and unhappy 
event, which, if justice be not satisfied, may 
again bring civil strife into our borders, and a 
repetition of scenes of disturbance, commotion 
and wrong, which we have earnestly hoped 
and believed had for ever passed away. I 
address you, gentlemen of the jury, as patriots, 
as men who love their country, who value 
their homes and hearths, and endeavour, as 
far as in you lieth, to live in peace. Here, in- 
the light of day, in the high road, within a few 
yards of the intended victim, the prisoner dis- 
charges his gun, loaded with ball. What is 
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this but a repetition of one of those painful 
outrages, of which we all of us remember too 
many, in the disturbances of ten years ago, 
when, through the weakness of a divided 
cabinet, our country was for a time left with- 
out rule to be the prey of Darnell and his co- 
conspirators, till a more powerful cabinet 
supplanted the old, and re-established for us 
law and order, security, as we thought, for 
property and life ? Well, gentlemen, when 
you consider the act with which the prisoner is 
charged, and which it is your solemn duty to try, 
can you in your consciences doubt that to slay 
and murder was his intent, and not that merely 
grievous bodily harm was his guiding motive ? 

" You must not, moreover, gentlemen, over- 
look the fact which we shall also prove to you 
that the intended victim in this instance was 
an entire stranger to the prisoner. The prisoner 
was not a tenant on the property, and never 
had been. He had never asked a favour which 
had been refused ; he came to the spot where 
he concealed himself for the occasion, for 
none other than a bloodthirsty motive. Do 
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people fire at strangers to do them grievous 
bodily harm? Does that theory commend 
itself to common sense? Assault, common 
assault and battery, is done to rob ; not to 
gratify a feeling of revenge which aims at 
killing. There is no evidence whatever of 
any intention to rob. Need I press the matter 
further, gentlemen ? The prisoner came 
there to kill. He could have no motive 
only to wound. I confidently leave the matter 
in your hands, that for our country's sake, to 
show that wherever agrarian crimes shall 
recur you are determined to crush them with 
a firm and resolute foot ; that never again 
shall another Darnell arise to imperil or disturb 
the civilization of our country, or prevent us 
from handing down to our children and our 
children's children, the stability of our laws 
which we have so perfectly renewed, the safety 
of life and property which we have again 
established. " 

The atorney-general resumed his seat, and 
the junior council for the prosecution, Mr. Row- 
lands, rose with his brief open in his hands. 
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Not to disturb the effect of the attorney- 
general's powerful address, the junior waited 
in silence on his feet for a few minutes. He 
then said, "The first witness I call is Sir 
Koderick Norman/' 

Sir Roderick had been sitting with Lord 
Northfield and Lionel in the court from the 
commencement of the case on the left hand 
side of the judge. Lionel was intensely in- 
terested in the proceedings, and became 
greatly excited during the attorney-general's 
address, as was evident from his flushed face. 
Sir Roderick at once stepped into the witness 
box, which was just in front of the seat he had 
occupied. 

Sir Roderick having been sworn, the junior 
counsel, Mr. Rowlands, commenced his exami- 
nation. 

" Your name is Sir Roderick Norman ; you 
are a baronet; and your Irish residence is 
called the Manor ? " 

To these enquiries Sir Roderick bowed his 
head. 

" It has been your practice," continued Mr. 
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Eowlands, "for some years past, to spend a 
couple of months every year at the Manor ? " 

Sir Roderick again assented. 

" You did so a few months ago, towards 
the close of last year ? " 

"Yes," replied Sir Roderick. 

" Now tell us, if you please, what occurred 
sometime during your last visit on the par- 
ticular day to which these proceedings refer." 

Sir Roderick then with preciseness and 
much brevity, recapitulated the circumstances 
relating to the assault the prisoner had com- 
mitted. 

" After the prisoner had fired the shot which 
perforated your hat, did you detect the prisoner 
under the roadside wall, and charge him with 
the crime ? " 

" I did," replied Sir Roderick. 

" Did you afterwards give him up to a con- 
stable who came soon after along the road ? " 

"Yes," said Sir Roderick, "the constable 
declared he had heard the report of fire-arms, 
and that he had ridden forward to ascertain 
the cause." 
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*' You would know the constable again ? " 

*'Most certainly, he is standing here just 
below rae." 

" And you went with the prisoner and con- 
stable to the inspector of constabulary at the 
barracks, who entered the charge in his book 
and detained the prisoner ? " 

^' That is so," assented Sir Roderick. 

" Your hat was perforated by the shot the 
prisoner fired; and you then returned home 
without escort ? " 

" Yes." 

^' I have no further question to ask you." 

" Mr. Wigmore rose for cross-examination. 

'* You have no reason to suppose, Sir 
Roderick, that the prisoner owed you a 
grudge ? " 

'*None whatever." 

*^ He was a stranger to you, was he not? " 

'* A perfect stranger." 

" I have nothing further to ask you," and 
Mr. Wigmore sat down. 

"I now call Patrick Mulloney, the con- 
stable," said Mr. Rowlands, standing as he had 
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done before ; and the constable went into the 
box and was duly sworn. 

" Your came," enquired the junior, '* is 
Patrick Mulloney ? " 

*' It is, yer honour," replied Patrick, saluting 
with his hand. 

''Now tell us how you came on the day in 
question — " 

*' The day, brother Eowlands," interrupted 
the judge, *' U not in question. I have no 
note to that effect." 

" On the day to which this trial relates," 
resumed Mr. Rowlands, somewhat discon- 
certed, " how came you to be in the road 
where you found Sir Roderick and the 
prisoner? " 

" I heard the report of firearms," said the 
constable, *' and I went to see if all was 
right." 

" Very proper/' remarked the judge. 

"And you afterwards were told by Sir 
Roderick, that he had been fired at by the 
prisoner? " 

'^Yes." 
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*^ And he then gave the prisoner into your 
custody ? " 

" He did." 

" Was a gun by the prisoner's side ? " 

"It was," replied the constable. 

" Did Sir Roderick show you his hat pierced 
by the ball?" 

" I object, my lord, to that question," said 
Mr. Wigmore. ''My friend has not yet 
proved that the constable saw the shot fired. 
I presume he did not see the shot fired, from 
the line the evidence has taken." 

*'The question cannot be put," ruled the 
judge. 

" Well, then, tell me, Patrick Mulloney, did 
Sir Roderick show you his hat, and point out 
a hole which he said the bullet fired by the 
prisoner had made ? " 

" That will do,'' said the judge, '^ answer 
that question, constable." 

'•He did, sorr." 

'' And you would know the hat again, if you 
saw it ? " 

*' Certainly, I should. I've had charge of it 
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since the magistrates committed the prisoner ; 
an' it's never slept out o' mee sight but when 
I've been aslape meeself, or on dooty." 

^* And you took the prisoner to the lock up? " 

^'Shure, I did." 

" And the man at the bar is the same man? " 

" Niver a doubt of it." 

''That will do," said Mr. Rowlands, and 
sat down again. 

" Constable," said Mr. Smallmeed, rising to 
cross-examine this witness, ''did the prisoner 
make any remark to Sir Roderick or yourself 
when you arrived on the ground ? " 

" He said, sorr, that he owed Sir Roderick 
no grudge, and that as he had done him no 
harm, he hoped he would let him go." 

"Well, anything else ? " 

"Yes, he said he'd been put on to Sir 
Roderick many a year ago by the Land 
Laaguers, but could niver bring himself to 
do it." 

" He owed no grudge ; he'd been put on to 
him by the Land Leaguers many years before," 
repeated Mr. Smallmeed. "That's what he 
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said, was it? " emphatically enquired the 
junior, ''you'll swear that? " 

" Shure an* I do," replied the constable. 

" rU not ask him any more questions, my 
lord," and Mr. Smallmeed resumed his seat 
with a perfectly satisfied air. 

" That's our case, my lord," observed the 
attorney-general, addressing the judge. 

Mr. Wigmore immediately rose to address 
the court for the defence. 

He said, " My Lord, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
we consider it entirely needless to call wit- 
nesses in defence of the prisoner at the bar. 
It must be clear to you, gentlemen, from what 
you have heard, that the wretched man I re- 
present is no murderer. Sir Roderick has 
told us that the prisoner was a stranger to him 
before the day the shot was fired, and that he 
has no reason to think the deluded man owed 
him any grudge. The constable has corro- 
borated this important evidence, by telling us 
what transpired on the spot, that the prisoner 
himself said he had no grudge of any kind 
against the baronet, and that having done him 
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no harm he hoped he would let him go. To 
this we are to add the further statement which 
he made, and which the constable equally 
heard, that he had been set to do this wicked 
business by Land Leaguers many years before. 
' Will you swear to that ? * very properly asked 
my brother, to which the constable at once 
replied, 'sure, I will.' Now, let me implore 
you, gentlemen, to cast out of your minds — as 
I feel confident a respectable and intelligent 
body of men like yourselves will assuredly do — 
to cast out of your minds all prejudice and any 
foregone conclusion to which some of you, by 
the address of my friend, may have been 
tempted to come. The natural abhorrence 
which you feel at any attempt at murder is 
itself a prejudice largely and seriously affecting 
the prisoner who is arraigned for so foul a 
crime; but the more you reflect on the 
evidence we have heard, the more surely will 
you come to the conclusion that the prisoner 
did not desire the baronet's death. He had 
been wickedly beguiled years ago, as you have 
heard, by some Land Leaguers, wicked and 
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utterly unscrupulous as we remember they 
were, and bound by them to fire this shot. 
The prisoner had allowed opportunity after 
opportunity to pass by without availing himself 
of it, for you have heard from Sir Roderick 
that every year, for many years past, it has 
been his invariable custom to visit his estates 
here, and to remain during two months at the 
Manor, so that numberless times the prisoner 
might have committed the murder, if such had 
really been his intention. 

''Now, will you duly, gentlemen, weigh 
this conclusion, which, to my mind, is fairly to 
be deduced from the evidence we have heard 
on the other side, and which we must not 
overlook is adverse evidence, that oppressed 
by his oath, made years before, and knowing, 
as we do, with what superstitious dread the 
peasantry of our country regard the sanctity 
of an oath, believing that of whatever nature 
it is that if not kept eternal perdition must be 
their lot, that oppressed, I say, by this wicked 

» 

oath, he resolved to relieve his conscience by 
firing the shot, with the determination, how- 
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ever, of firing it harmlessly. We may not 
Jose sight of this. He owed Sir Roderick no 
grudge; his monstrous oath oppressed him; 
he thought within himself, how shall I be 
relieved of this curse? I will fire over Sir 
Roderick's head and do him no harm. Was not 
that the reason of what appeared to be his 
strange explanation both to Sir Roderick and 
the constable who took him into custody ? ' I 
have done you no harm. Sir Roderick, and I 
hope you will let me go.* Silly dupe, as he 
was, of those wily conspirators, happily now 
\^ long since put down, make him not, I beseech 
you, the scape-goat of an effete and wicked plot. 
This I implore you, gentlemen. Stir not your 
country again by a verdict that will announce 
to the public throughout the kingdom that 
agrarian crime has again broken out in Ire- 
land ; that secret societies are again alarming 
the peaceable portion of the population by 
insidious plots. Your verdict, gentlemen, if I 
have convinced you, will re-assure your country- 
men, will relieve the prisoner from the capital 
charge, even if it commit him on the second 
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to life -long opportunities of repentance in 
penal servitude, where he may bewail his 
weakness, his folly, his wickedness in listen- 
ing and yielding to tempters and conspirators." 

Faint murmurs of applause were heard 
throughout the court at the conclusion of the 
speech for the defence, which were immedi- 
ately suppressed, and the attorney -general 
rose to reply. 

'* His answer," he said, *' would be very 
brief in reply to what his learned friend had 
ventured to say." He ridiculed the theory 
started by his learned friend. " Do men shoot 
at your head who intend you no harm, or 
merely to relieve the conscience ? The notion 
was preposterous. An intelligent jury, such 
as he saw before him, would be misled by no 
such fancies. The facts were all before them. 
Substantially, there was no attempt to over- 
turn them. He left the verdict with confidence 
in their hands, convinced they would find the 
prisoner guilty under the first count, and show 
to the country, if there be still any plotters 
left in it, that Irishmen would not suffer with 
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impunity any attempt to plunge their land 
again into disorder, or again to be stained by 
agrarian crimes/' 

'' Gentlemen of the jury," began the judge, 
summing up, " you will now have to consider 
your verdict ; and I need not impress on you 
the solemn nature of your duty, for the life, 
and certainly the liberty, of the prisoner at 
the bar are in your hands. 

" The facts of this very painful case are not 
in any way in dispute. The prosecution and 
the defence both agree in this, that a gun-shot 
was fired at Sir Roderick Norman, that it per- 
forated his hat, and certainly placed his life in 
great danger. Had the aim been truer, no 
doubt can be entertained that his blood would 
have been shed. I can hardly commend to 
any jury, in any case, to be guided by in- 
genious theories or conclusions, unless they be 
fairly drawn from the facts which may come 
out in evidence. As far as these facts are 
befoi'e you, you must determine to the best of 
your judgment what you regard as the intent 
of the prisoner. That the Land Leaguers 
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desired the death of Sir Roderick we can 
entertain no reasonable doubt, and that they 
administered their abominable oath to the 
prisoner with that distinct intent. That the 
prisoner was induced to relieve his conscience 
from the burden of that wicked oath he had 
suffered to be imposed on him years before, 
by firing the shot, we need not, I think, doubt, 
though we have for it only his own assertion. 
But this intention, deliberately taken for a 
special purpose, under the influence of that 
oath, if so it was, is a very serious fact for 
your consideration. The waiting during long 
years before firing the shot may be evidence 
or not of reluctance to fire — ^that, too, is for 
your consideration. You will weigh duly all 
this evidence. The counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, as for the defence, have ably' put before 
you what can be said on either side as regards 
the intention of the prisoner. If he fired with 
intent to murder, you will say so by your 
verdict. If, on the other hand, you find his 
intent was to relieve himself from the pressure 
of a wicked oath, great as has been his crime, 
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by doing Sir Roderick Norman some grievous 
bodily harm only, Sir Roderick himself being 
alive and unharmed to give his evidence of 
what took place, you will keep to this distinc- 
tion and give the prisoner the benefit of it. 
You will now then, gentlemen, with these 
facts and directions before you, consider your 
verdict." 

The jury, as soon as the judge had finished, 
requested they might retire. 

When the jury had left the court, there 
was a general hum of voices — one person ex- 
changing his views with another ; some criti- 
cising ; some admiring the several speeches of 
counsel who had been engaged in the cause . 
all anxiously speculating what verdict would 
be returned. 

The jury were coming into court. They 
had been absent about ten niinutes. All in an 
instant were silent. The stillness of the court 
was such, crowded though it had been all day, 
that you might have heard a pin drop. 

"Gentlemen, are you all agreed on your 
verdict ? " enquired the clerk. 
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*^We are,'* said the foreman, in a firm voice. 

"Do you find the prisoner guilty or not 
guilty? " 

" Guilty," replied the foreman. 

" Do you find him guilty of firing with in- 
tent to murder, or of firing only with intent to 
do grievous bodily harm ? " 

" We find him guilty," answered the fore- 
man, with great emphasis and deliberation, 
" of firing with intent to murder." 

The excitement throughout the court be- 
came intense, and almost incontrolable. 

The judge himself was evidently much 
moved. 

The news was carried immediately into the 
precincts of the court, and a shriek, wild and 
terrible, was heard, the cry, as it was after- 
wards ascertained, of Michael Doherty's wife. 

The judge, having assumed the black cap, 
addressed himself to the prisoner, who to all 
appearances remained without emotion. 

*• Prisoner at the bar," his lordship said, 
*' after a patient trial and investigation of the 
facts relating to this charge, an intelligent 
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and attentive jury of your own countrymen 
have found you guilty of firing a gun at Sir 
Roderick Norman with intent to slay and 
murder him. I concur with that verdict. It 
is a righteous verdict, and will go through the 
land as a warning to those who may foolishly 
and wickedly conspire to commit agrarian 
crimes and outrages. My painful duty is to 
sentence you to death, the penalty which your 
crime has merited. I can hold out to you no 
expectation of mercy. I would therefore im- 
plore you not to flatter yourself that you may 
escape the punishment of the sentence I am 
pronouncing ; but use the brief time given you 
in preparation to meet your Maker, before 
whose bar you must shortly appear. The 
sentence of the court is that you be taken to 
the prison whence you came, and thence to 
the place of execution, and that you be hanged 
by the neck till you are dead ; and may God 
Almighty have mercy on your soul.'* 



CHAPTER IL 



SCRAPS. 



It was felt throughout the City of Cork, and, 
in fact, throughout the country that no other 
verdict could have been returned by the 
jury who tried Doherty than the one they 
delivered. The local as well as the general 
press reported the trial, the circumstances 
attending which had created a very wide and 
painful interest. Many of the journals com- 
mented on the case in leading articles, calling 
the verdict a righteous verdict, praising the 
firmness of the judge, and pouring execrations 
on the head of the unhappy convict. 

The strain was soon over, and reflection on 
all that had occurred began to take the place 
of intense excitement and anxiety. 
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Sir Roderick himself was greatly upset by 
the issue. He knew what its effect would be 
on Lady Winifred, and he dreaded the contents 
of every post. Lord Northfield was satisfied 
in his own mind that no other verdict could 
have been returned and no other sentence pro- 
nounced. This had all along been his con- 
viction, and it was only shaken for a moment 
by the ingenious address of the counsel for the 
prisoner. 

Lionel was desperate. He hated capital 
punishment, and wished it blotted from the 
Statute Book. He had thought much on it, 
believed the custom should be reckoned as 
one of those rude laws which belonged to 
times long since passed away. He had gone 
thoroughly into the question some time before. 
He had moved a resolution respecting it at 
the Cambridge Union, occupying in his speech 
the best part of an hour in delivering his 
opinions, and had carried the resolution in a 
crowded meeting by a very considerable 
majority. It was no new question with him, 
and he remarked to Lord Northfield as they 
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spoke of the sentence, " Is it not preposterously 
wicked to hang a man when the person at 
whom he fired is actually alive ? '' 

There was, without doubt, a strong feeling 
growing among those who heard the trial that 
justice was rather overstepping the mark in 
consigning Doherty to death. Sir Roderick 
being alive. It might be the law, they 
admitted ; but looking at this fact, no damage 
to life or limb having been done by the shot, 
at least the jury on this ground might have 
appended to their verdict a recommendation 
to mercy; or the judge, they thought, might 
have resolved on his own authority to send up 
his own recommendation to the Home OflBlce, 
because Sir Roderick was unharmed. 

Lionel thought, could he not take advantage 
of this increasing sympathy, and obtain signa- 
tures to a memorial on the subject, to be for- 
warded as soon as possible to the proper 
quarter. 

It would be indelicate he felt, and in bad 
taste to speak on the subject to Sir Roderick, 
though he well knew Sir Roderick would do 
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gladly all in his power to secure a commuta- 
tion of the sentence. But the overture in such 
a case, Lionel thought, should come from Sir 
Koderick. To speak to his father would be 
useless; for he could not doubt that Lord 
Northfield regarded the sentence as beneficial 
to the country, and desired it should be carried 
out, and prevent as far as possible any revival 
of agrarian crime. 

Should he write to Workington ? he asked 
himself. Where will he be likely to be found? 
Not in London, for Parliament was not yet 
sitting. He would write to Polinghurst, and 
without loss of time. Workington, he knew, 
was beginning to feel as strongly as himself on 
the question of capital punishment. He would 
go at once to the Post Office and send a 
message. 

He accordingly wired as follows : — 



To 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Workington, M. P., 
Polinghurst. 



From 

Hon. Lionel Grantley, 

The Manor, Cork. 



*' Where will letter find you. Can you lay 
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before Home Secretary memorial for mitigation 
in late case ? " 

" Keep the reply here," he said to the clerk, 
*' and I will call for it." 

In little more than half-an-hour he received 
the following answer from his friend : — 



To 

Hon. Lionel Graniley, 

The Manor, Oork. 



From 

Joseph Workington, 

Polinghurst. 



** Fortunately at home. Write Reform Club. 
Will go by mail to-morrow night expressly to 
promote your wish, letter follows." 

"Capital, capital," repeated Lionel. *'Not 
a moment shall be lost. I can get influential 
names to the memorial, I am certain, and per- 
haps save the poor man's life. It's worth try- 
ing for." 

The young man, eager to carry out his 
determination, went direct to Mr. Sharpnose. 
Introducing himself, he remarked, " I am not 
satisfied with the verdict and sentence against 
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your client Doherty, Mr. Sharpnose. I was in 
court during the whole of the trial, and listened 
with undivided attention to every thing that 
occurred. Can nothing be done ? " 

" Well, I did at one period in the trial," re- 
plied Sharpnose, " think a turn was taking in 
favour of Doherty. Mr. Wigmore's speech was 
both powerful and ingenious, and, I believe, 
made a strong impression on the jury. The 
brief cross-examination of the witnesses was 
most judicious, bringing out simply the fact 
that the prisoner could owe Sir Roderick no 
grudge. That was admirable, and the jury 
would have made special note of that. You 
ask if anything can be done ? You know, sir, 
that after such a sentence, there being no re- 
commendation from the jury, nothing remains 
but a representation of the case to the Home 
Secretary. This is generally done by a memo- 
rial from persons who heard the proceedings, 
and are dissatisfied either with the verdict, or 
the sentence, or both." 

" Most certainly,*' observed Lionel, " I am 
dissatisfied with both. I think the verdict 
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involving the capital charge wrong, and I 
regard the sentence pronounced by the judge 
as wrong also and most objectionable. It 
would have gone no further had Sir Roderick 
been slain. Besides which, I certainly dis- 
approve of capital punishment/' 

*'Your disapproval of capital punishment, 
my dear sir," said Sharpnose, " an opinion in 
which you are by no means singular, would, 
I fear, have no weight with the Home Secretary 
if embodied in a memorial as regards the 
prisoner. It is more properly a question for 
Parliament. Being the law at present, it will 
not affect any convict who lies under sentence 
of death. A memorial to have any chance of 
success should deal simply with the facts of 
the case, avoiding political and vexed questions, 
and showing, if possible, that the judge in some 
one or more particulars misdirected the jury." 

" Do you think, Mr. Sharpnose," enquired 
Lionel, "that a memorial, properly drawn up 
on the lines you have just stated, would invite 
signatures from any influential citizens in this 
place ? " 
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" It would have to be done quickly," re- 
plied Mr. Sharpnose, '*if done at all. There 
is not a day to lose. I think there must be 
many who heard the trial who would gladly 
promote it." 

" What number of signatures," asked Lionel 
further, *' do you think we might obtain ? I 
should not like less than a hundred." 

"Less than a hundred," responded Mr. 
Sharpnose, *' would hardly have weight. I 
consider that without difficulty we might 
obtain more than twice that number." 

" I will gladly undertake, Mr. Sharpnose," 
observed Lionel, "to meet any expense this 
effort might entail. Would you permit me to 
ask, as you acted as attorney for the prisoner, 
whether you have sufficient leisure to attend 
to this, and will be at the trouble of drawing 
up the memorial ? " 

"The memorial, as I have already men- 
tioned," observed Mr. Sharpnose, " should as 
briefly and simply as possible point out the 
facts of the case; and the prayer, in my 
opinion, should be confined to asking a com- 
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mutation of the sentence, on the ground that 
Sir Roderick was not shot — was, in fact, not 
in any way injured. But I should very 
strongly deprecate, my dear sir, the connect- 
ing with it any larger question, whether or no 
capital punishment should be abolished. That 
would show the memorial emanated from a 
party, and furnish the Home Secretary with a 
ready answer unfavourable to the prisoner. 
He would refuse the prayer on the ground that 
the case had been taken up only on the general 
principle of objecting to every instance of 
capital punishment. Besides this, we might 
find many in this city who would willingly 
sign the memorial if limited to a prayer in 
behalf of Doherty, who might object to be 
mixed up with the further question of the im- 
policy of capital punishment.'* 

"I quite see your point," observed Lionel, 
*' and the wisdom of limiting the memorial 
strictly to Doherty's case. If you will kindly, 
Mr. Sharpnose, undertake to make a draft, I 
wiU leave it entirely in your hands unham- 
pered by any stipulation." 
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Mr. Sharpnose consented to do this without 
hesitation, and suggested that, as attorney to 
the convict, he should insert a notice in the 
Cork Evening Express which would not be 
published for an hour or two, informing the 
citizens that a memorial was in the course of 
preparation, and would lie at his office for 
signature. He would also, he said, see the 
proprietor as well as editor, and get some 
leading paragraph to the same efiFect, if not 
too late. 

Lionel was glad to see the kind and good 
spirit in which Mr. Sharpnose had taken up 
the matter. And the next thing he thought 
ought to be done was to acquaint his father. 
Lord Northfield, with the business he had in 
hand. The grand difficulty he felt was that 
he had very short time to complete the pre- 
paration. 

Lord Northfield regarded Lionel as rather 
sanguine, and feared he was to meet with dis- 
appointment. He did not so express himself, 
for he disliked discouraging any one who had 

taken up a cause in a righteous spirit. He 
VOL. m. c 
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reserved his misgiving to himself, and reflected 
if there were anything he could do to assist 
Lionel. There was one step he could take, if 
he could only persuade himself it was alto- 
gether free from impropriety. He might see 
Sir Richard Dillon, the Chief Justice, who 
had tried the case, and who was an old per- 
sonal friend, and ascertain what his feeling 
was with reference to the step Lionel was tak- 
ing. He resolved to venture. One may fairly, 
he thought, set etiquette aside where it is a 
question of life and death. 

The judge was altogether of opinion that 
the law should be left to take its course. He 
was inclined to think that this atrocious out- 
rage was really the first of more agrarian 
crimes that were intended, and he thought 
that the law could not be vindicated too 
strongly or peremptorily, to repress any revival 
of such crimes. 

Lord Northfield urged the fact of Sir Rode- 
rick having been uninjured as oflfering a fair 
argument for the mitigation of the convict's 
sentence. Sir Richard Dillon replied that it 
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was simply his duty to administer the law ; 
that he regarded the example he was making 
of Doherty as likely to be highly beneficial 
to the country. Lord Northfield knew that 
unless he could obtain from the judge some 
assurance that in case of reference to him be- 
ing made by the Home Office, he might be 
inclined to relax, there was no possibility of 
succeeding in obtaining a reprieve. He there- 
fore urged further the pain the execution of 
Doherty would inflict on Sir Roderick and 
Lady Winifred Norman; that he could tell 
the judge without breach of confidence that if 
the execution took place, Lreland would lose 
the advantage of Sir Roderick's periodical 
visits which had proved so beneficial to the 
country, for he had made up his mind to ab- 
stain, in that event, from again visiting the 
Manor; and that, moreover, Lady Winifred 
had been made extremely ill by anticipating 
that the trial would prove fatal to Doherty. 
He could say with confidence and perfect 
truth, that both Sir Roderick and Lady Wini- 
fred^ desired a mitigation of the sentence. 
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Pressing this view of the question home on the 
judge, served to shake his determination. He 
said that was a consideration which had not 
occurred to him. It would be a grievous 
thing to make these worthy people, who had 
been great benefactors for many years to Ire- 
land, miserable for the rest of their lives, and 
that Ireland through it should lose the advan- 
tage of their periodical visits. The interview 
terminated better than could have been anti- 
cipated at the outset, from the tone of the 
judge, and the position he had taken ; and Sir 
Kichard Dillon observed that if the Home 
Secretary referred to him as having tried the 
case, he would say a mitigation of the sentence 
might, perhaps, be granted in consequence of 
Sir Roderick having sustained no injury ; but 
it was his duty in such a case to insist that 
penal servitude for life must be substituted for 
the capital sentence. 

Lord Northfield returned with this important 
information to Lionel, who felt at once that his 
effort was progressing bravely, and that there 
was some chance yet that he might succeed. 
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The next morning's post brought sad news 
from Lady Northfield. It was impossible to 
keep the public journals from Lady Winified, 
and her ailment and excitement had increased 
in a distressing degree. The letter concluded 
by intreating an early return of Sir Roderick 
to England. 

Mr. Workington's letter merely confirmed 
his message, adding that he had purposely 
delayed a day before going to London to 
allow time for the preparation of the me- 
morial. 

This document was quickly prepared by 
Mr. Sharpnose. The notice requesting signa- 
tures was very effectual, and the very next 
day the memorial was handed to Lionel, with 
nearly three hundred signatures attached. 
With this number he was satisfied, and having 
added his own signature, and obtained without 
difficulty that of Lord Northfield, as well as 
that of Sir Roderick Norman, he dispatched 
the document the same night to Mr Working- 
ton, informing him that he must in a few hours 
leave for Cambridge, where any communi- 
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cation addressed Trinity College would find 
him. 

At the dose of the assizes the Grand 
Jury requested to. make to the judge the fol- 
lowing presentment : — 

" We, the Grand Jury for the County of 
Cork, at this current Hilary Assize, desire to 
call especial attention to the case of the con- 
vict under sentence of death for maliciously 
firing at Sir Roderick Norman. It having 
appeared in the evidence laid before the jury 
with the Bill, that Michael Doherty, the said 
convict, had for years harboured the intention 
of firing at Sir Roderick, the jury feel con- 
vinced that his said intention must have been 
frequently the subject of confession to the 
priest. The jury are of opinion, further, that 
it may have been through the good influence 
of such priest that the delay, which is in evi- 
dence, may have occurred. But the jury sub- 
mit that the law should provide, in such a case, 
and every case in which life or grievous crimes 
are involved, that the priest shall, under penalty 
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of being made participator of such crime, de- 
nounce to the police authorities the person 
meditating the commission of any crime, and 
that such denunciation shall not be regarded 
as any breach of a confessor's promised secrecy. 
The Grand Jury make this presentment in the 
full conviction that if a law were passed to the 
effect they denote, agrarian and other outrageous 
crimes would be altogether suppressed in their 
country; and they especially desire to call 
attention to the fact that this presentment is 
assented to by all the Roman Catholic members 
of the Grand Jury. 

(Signed) '' J. Nolan Connor, 

'' Chairman." 

The judge accepted the presentment, re- 
marking, that " he gave it his entire approval. 
Whether the making a priest particeps criminisj 
receiving a confession and reserving the infor- 
mation would be the best law that could be 
desired, was a question which would require 
much careful consideration. But, as a Catho- 
lic himself, he felt it to be a disgrace to the 
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Church that the particular crimes in question 
were not stopped. In no instance of the very 
many cases he had tried during the disturbances 
which had occurred ten years before, could he 
remember a single agrarian crime or outrage 
which had been committed by any but Koman 
Catholics. Protestants had not in a single 
case been concerned. He would take care 
that the presentment they had so rightly made 
should reach the proper quarter, and he 
trusted that the matter, full as it was of the 
gravest importance, would not be allowed to 
drop." 




CHAPTER III. 

ME. LIONEL GRANTLEY AND MR. WORKINGTON. 

Lionel's hope revived as the morning after his 
arrival at Cambridge he took up a letter in Mr. 
Workington's handwriting. Looking at no 
other, he hastily tore it open and read — 

*' Dear Mr. Grantley, 

** If you can spare the time and come up to 
town on receipt of this, I have an appointment 
with the Home Secretary to see him with the 
memorial at five, and we could go together. In 
my note to him asking for an appointment, I 
gave him a rough sketch of the contents of the 
memorial, and his reply, which is most kind, 
states that as time pressed it would be better 
I should see him as soon as possible, Monday 
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next being fixed for the execution. He named 
the time I mention. Of course, I at once re- 
plied I would attend to it. 

" It occurred to me that you might like to 
go with me to see him, and, as the original 
promoter of the memorial, I think it well you 
should do so. I know how busy you must be 
with your examination commencing the very 
day fixed for the convict's end in this world ; 
but should we have any success, you will not 
regret the sacrifice of your time, and will cer- 
tainly work with a lighter heart. 

" Come to the Reform. I will wait for you 
till the last moment. You will dine with me, 
I hope, after our interview with the Home 
Secretary, and I can put you up for the night, 
releasing you as early as you like the next 

morning. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Joseph Workington. 
" Reform Club, 
"Thursday." 

Lionel, without the loss of a moment, im- 
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mediately ran across the quadrangle to the tutor 
of his side, showed him Mr. Workington's letter 
and explained the circumstances. " Might he 
have an exeats'' he asked, "for that day and 
the next ? " 

*^ The case seems urgent certainly," replied 
the tutor; *'but do you think it wise to go? 
Will you not be jeopardizing your place in 
the class list by leaving college at this moment ? 
Why not let the matter rest in Mr. Working- 
ton*s hands ? He is a man of great influence, 
and, pardon me if I say it, meaning nothing 
offensive to yourself, but looking only at your 
youth, you cannot add very much weight to 
the memorial, and you have already, you say, 
signed it." 

'* I must frankly tell you sir," observed 
Lionel, "that reading with this impending, 
and Mr. Workington's letter before me, is 
quite out of the question. My thoughts cannot 
be with my books, as you must see : they will 
be with my kind friend who will manifestly 
be anxiously expecting me ; and surely if any- 
thing comes of the memorial, as I hope it may, 
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I shall go into the schools with a stouter 
heart." 

" You wish then for this exeat? " asked the 
tutor. '* Sit down and I will write it for you. 
Perhaps, after all, you could do nothing while 
this is unsettled. Well, I wish you good 
success," he added, as he shook Mr. Grantley 
by the hand. 

By half-past four that afternoon Lionel 
had reached the Reform Club, and found 
Mr. Workington there. He had apprized him 
by wire that he was coming up and would be 
with him in good time. 

At five o'clock the two friends were seated 
with the Home Secretary. 

"The case," said the Secretary, after he 
had carefully read through the memorial, " is 
one of very considerable difficulty. I have up 
to the present received no communication from 
the judge. Who did you say tried it ? " 

*^Sir Richard Dillon," replied both the 
friends at once. 

*'Mr. Grantley, I understand, initiated this 
memorial. You were present during the trial ? " 
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''I was," replied Lionel; '*the facts are 
correctly stated. I remained from first to 
last, and I initiated the memorial not simply 
because I have , a very strong opinion against 
the policy of capital punishment, but because 
in this case I thought there was being a mis- 
carriage of justice.'' 

'* I shall be obliged," observed the Secretary, 
" to refer the memorial to the judge. I should 
be out of order did I not do so." 

" What we regard," said Mr. Workington, 
"as so embarrassing in the sentence is that Sir 
Roderick was unharmed ; and that no more 
than the extreme penalty of the law could 
have been carried into effect, let alone our 
opinions as to hanging, if our dear friend the 
baronet had been killed." 

''Certainly, as you put it, Mr. Workington," 
remarked the Secretary, after pausing a few 
moments, " there is great awkwardness in this. 
Sir Roderick does not seem to have been 
struck by the ball. I suppose the gun was 
really charged ? " 

*• There can be no dispute on that point," 
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said Lionel. '* It was proved in court that Sir 
Roderick's hat was pierced through : and the 
hat was produced by the constable who took 
the prisoner in charge/' 

"Sir Roderick being alive, as you say," 
continued the Secretary, "I don't quite see 
how we can hang this man. No doubt Sir 
Richard Dillon is right in his law, but I think 
it would have been well had he called my 
attention to the case. Sir Roderick can have 
but one feeling in the matter, from what I 
know of him, and that would be that the man 
should be reprieved." 

'*If that were really the issue, not only 
would Sir Roderick, I know," remarked 
Lionel, "be most grateful and thankful, but 
I beUeve it would be the means of restoring 
Lady Winifred to health ; and — " 

** My young friend," interrupted the Home 
Secretary, '*we must not be led away by our 
feelings in considering such questions as that 
we have before us. If ever you come to be 
Home Secretary you would feel how heavy is 
the responsibility we have to bear in deter- 
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mining cases of this nature. We must keep 
our minds as free as possible both from pre- 
judice and favour. Have you any reason to 
think that the judge was at all influenced in 
this case by the condition of Ireland, by any 
fear that this crime indicated a probable re- 
commencement of agrarian outrages ? " 

"Certainly," replied Lionel, "he made a 
very strong point of that in summing up the 
case to the jury." 

" He did, you say. You don't happen to 
have any journal reporting the trial about 
you ? " asked the Home Secretary. 

''I have," said Mr. Workington, *'in my 
pocket the Cork Eojpress, which Mr. Grantley 
sent me. Here it is. I took it purposely off 
my table as I started to come here. It occurred 
to me it might be of use." 

'* Kindly then," said the Secretary, "point 
me to the words of the judge, in which he 
refers to the condition of Ireland.*' 

" It occurs, I see," said Mr. Workington, 
**not in the course of the trial, as I had 
thought, but in die judge's charge to the Grand 
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Jury. His words are, ' He was deeply grieved 
to notice in the calendar, after many years of 
intermission from all agrarian crimes through- 
the country, there was a case to be tried in 
this instance of that nature. . . . The 
Grand Jury would find a true bill. . . . 
He hoped the trial would not elicit evidence 
to lead the public to suppose that agrarian 
crimes were likely to commence again, and 
that this was to be regarded as the first of a 
probable series which would follow. He 
deprecated any such view.' " 

''Yes: no doubt," remarked the Secretary, 
" the condition of the country was fully in his 
mind, but he very skilfully guarded himself 
against alarming the public on the subject. 
Really, if there is no such fear as that to 
which he covertly refers, we shall be making 
this convict a sacrifice to a mere shadow." 

These were, indeed, most encouraging words 
for Mr. Workington and Lionel to hear. They 
saw how the case was turning in their favour, 
and it became a question in Mr. Workington's 
mind whether it was at all wise to prolong the 
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interview : and he looked at Lionel as if 
signalling that they should go. 

But the Home Secretary had not done. He 
wished, as far as he could, to elicit more in- 
formation. 

" A difficulty occurs to me," he said, " Mr. 
Workington, on the whole case, which should 
be removed. Supposing we reprieve the con- 
vict on the ground that Sir Roderick was un- 
harmed, which will be to get rid of the first 
count of the indictment altogether, on what 
ground is the second count to stand? My 
opinion seems to incline to the conclusion that 
if one part of the indictment — the more serious 
one — does not hold good, the other cannot be 
sustained. There has been no sentence passed, 
nor could have been, with reference to the 
second, for the verdict did not include it — 
did not touch it, in fact. We are therefore 
in this dilemma, and if we get off one horn 
of it, we are immediately impaled by the 
other." 

" We should not in any way object to that, 
Mr. Secretary/' remarked Lionel with a smile. 

VOL. III. D 
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" A free pardon would be a very agreeable 
conclusion for us in this most painful business." 

" I really don t see," said the Secretary, re- 
peating himself, *' that we can hang this man ; 
and if we can't hang him, we certainly cannot 
give him penal servitude for life, for he has 
not been sentenced to that effect. The case 
thus viewed seems to resolve itself into one of 
common assault, which six or twelve months' 
hard labour would satisfy." 

''Of course," he added, "as speaking to a 
former Cabinet Minister, Mr. Workington, I 
need not say our conversation is strictly con- 
fidential. I can say nothing positively, as you 
know, till I have communicated with the judge, 
except that, to have a full explanation from 
him, I will reprieve the prisoner for a week. 
The day of execution is, I think you say, fixed 
for next Monday. The reprieve shall cover a 
week from that date, by which time Sir 
Richard Dillon will no doubt have made his 
report. To this reprieve, Mr. Grantley," he 
said, " I have no objection whatever that pub- 
licity be given." 
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Thanking the Home Secretary for the long 
and patient hearing he had given them, the 
two gentlemen bowed and retired. 

. Lionel had the greatest difficulty in restrain- 
ing himself. He was in ecstasies. 

Mr. Workington was of opinion not only 
that the convict's life would be spared, but 
that he would ultimately be set free after a 
short imprisonment. 

The friends walked across the Park to the 
Reform Club, and Mr. Workington ordered 
dinner. Both felt they could sit down with a 
light heart, well satisfied with the work of the 
afternoon. 

While dinner was preparing, Mr. Working- 
ton wrote the following note : 

" Mr. Workington presents his compliments 
to the Editor of the Times. 

" Will the Editor be good enough, on Mr. 
Workington's responsibility, to state in his next 
issue, that the Home Secretary will reprieve 
for a week, to promote further enquiry, the 
convict Michael Doherty, now lying in Cork 
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Gaol, under sentence of death which was to be 
carried out next Monday ? 

'* Mr. Workington desires his name may not 
be inserted in connection with this informa- 
tion. 

" Reform Club, 

"Friday Evening." 

At the same time Lionel wrote these few 
lines to Lady Northfield — 

"Dearest Mother, 

" Michael Doherty is reprieved for a 
week from next Monday. Rejoice with me 
that our effort has so far availed something. I 
don't like to be too sanguine, but I believe 
a further reprieve will be granted, and that 
we may ultimately obtain for him a free 
pardon. 

" Mr. Workington has been most kind and 
good in this sad business. I came to him to- 
day by his request, and return to Cambridge 
by early train to-morrow. 

"Please write and tell me how Lady 
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Winifred is. And if you think you can con- 
trive to give her this news, tell me how she 
bears it. 

** Your Affectionate Son, 

'^ Lionel Grantley. 
'' Reform Club, 

"Friday Evening." 




CHAPTER IV. 



IN CORK GAOL. 



While Lionel was on his way returning to 
Cambridge, another traveller known to our 
readers was bending her weary steps from the 
sea shore below the Manor to Cork city, to 
pass a short time with her condemned husband 
Ijring for execution in the County prison. 

With heavy heart and swollen feet Kate 
Doherty trudged along with her eldest boy in 
her hand. Her eyes were filled with tears, 
her chin rested heavily on her heaving bosom. 
Between two and three hours the walk would 
occupy, and what remained for her at the end 
of it but to enter the prison and take a last 
farewell, as she was permitted to do, of her 
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condemned husband. The day after his con- 
viction, she had been permitted to visit him, 
accompanied by all their children. The prisoner 
had said one painful heart-rending good-bye 
to them, and he felt it was better for them, so 
young, so unable to understand his fearful 
position, that it should be their final parting. 
It was wise, but hard. He wished them to 
have as little impression as possible of having 
seen their father in the condemned cell, and 
he intreated Kate when she came herself for 
the last time, she would bring no more 
than their eldest boy, Mike. Kate yielded, 
but reluctantly, to this request. She came only 
as he wished with their eldest boy, a lad of 
eleven, bright and well, as Kate's purse had 
enabled her to provide amply for her family, 
a lad hardly old enough to realize the awful 
doom which awaited his father. 

They knocked at the prison gate and were 
immediately admitted. In silence, except 
for the noise made by the warder's steps, and 
the unlocking of heavy doors, they passed 
along to the innermost court of the prison, 
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where the convict was confined, between two 
piles of timber roughly hewn and strong, the 
purpose of which, happily, she did not divine. 
She would have left the prison before the 
workmen would commence to erect those 
pieces into the required form. At length they 
arrived at the door of the cell in which Michael 
was confined. 

" You are allowed one hour," said the 
warder, as he unlocked the massive door. *' It 
is now nearly two o'clock. I will return for 
you at three. Go in." 

Kate entered with her boy into the cell, and 
the door was closed behind her. Coming from 
the light the dimness was such that she could 
hardly discern her husband. At last she per- 
ceived him sitting on the wooden bench, his 
elbows on his knees, and his bowed head sus- 
tained between his two hands. 

" It's Kate and our biggest boy, Mike, dear," 
cried the distressed woman. " Won't ye spake 
to us, darlint ? We're sore bate wid the walk. 
It's long, and the roads be heavy." 

But Michael could not speak. He knew 
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that when they left him, at the expiration of 
that brief hour, he was to see their loved faces 
no more in this world. 

*' Don't take on so, darlint," she began again 
in a minute or two ; " don't take on so ; " and 
she took their boy by the hand and placed 
him between his father's knees. Then she sat 
herself down beside him on the hard rough 
bench. 

'* Give me your hand, darlint. Mike, dar- 
lint, spake to me ; spake to me of your love 
for me and the childer : you know how we all 
love you." And poor Kate, completely over- 
come, burst into tears, which for some time 
she was quite unable to restrain. 

'^ Has the praste comforted you at all, Mike, 
dear? Has he tould you there's pardin in 
heaven and mercy with the Father, when man 
shows none ? " 

" Oh ! yes, yes, Kate, dear," at length 
Doherty began ; '*but if the other had tould 
me not to do it at all, when I confessed to him 
I was bound, all this misery would have been 
spared, Kate ; and Mike would ha' been free 
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Still to love you, darlint, and the childer. 
Now Mike must die — die. His wicked sins 
ha' found him out, and he must lave you all, 
all, all, and for iver." 

Surely the bitterness of death had not yet 
passed ! 

His tears relieved him. None could tell 
the desolateness of that misguided and dis- 
tracted heart. A few hours more would bring 
him to his mortal punishment ; and with this 
before his face, much as he felt he had to say 
to Kate, he knew not where or how to begin. 
But it lay heavily on his soul that the priest 
had not warned him of the sin to which he 
had been bound, had not distinctly told him 
to break from that wicked oath. Reflection 
had now convinced him he should never have 
taken so blameable an oath ; but with the desire 
natural to all, to justify and exculpate himself, 
he blamed his confessor for the reservation he 
had used, and for observing only after each 
confession no more than an oath was a very 
solemn thing. '*Yes," added Doherty, in 
words which surprised his wife to hear him 
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use, " he made me think more of the sanctity 
of the oath than of the heinousness of the 
crime I was bound by it to commit. It's 
wrong," he continued, *'all wrong, Kate, 
darlint ; how could he tell me only ' an oath 
was a solemn thing,' and niver say that such 
an oath was a wicked, sinful thing ! " 

" But I must spake to you, Kate, about the 
childer, and save them from the same bad 
ways." 

"Say, dear, what you want. You know, 
Mike, dear, I will do all you wish." And she 
turned to him and wiped his eyes, and put the 
rough, wild hair off his forehead, as if he had 
been a little child. 

"Kate, dear," he said in solemn tones, 
taking her hand in his, "the praste, I tell 
you, misled me, though I don't want to lay 
my own sin at his door. But what's the use 
of a praste, if he don't kape you right when 
you're ready to go wrong, and tell you what 
you're bound not to do ? I be shure, now, 
we Iiish boys have always been too much 
desaved by the prastes. They questshun all 
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our sins out o' us, and there it ends, and we 
only does 'em again to be questshuned again ; 
and so we're jist in their power, as they loike." 

"Well, Mike, dear," said Kate, 'Uell me a 
bit more what you mane." 

*'What I mane, Kate, darlint," continued 
Doherty, "is that I jist want ye to take the 
childer away from all prastes." 

" But their souls, Michael, dear," interposed 
poor Kate. 

'* Well, Kate, darlint," Mike began again, 
after a short interval, *'I don't think my soul 
was iver bettered by the praste, or I should 
niver have been here. He ought to ha' tould 
me it was wicked to shoot Sir Roderick ; but 
what did he 'er say ? He said only ' an oath 
was a very solemn thing.' " 

" That flung me into a mist," he continued, 
" and I thought I must sartainly go to the bad 
place if I broke my oath, an' now I see plain 
enough that I may go there because I kept it. 
Why didn't he make this clare to me, as clare 
as I see it now. * An oath is a solemn thing,' 
said he, and there he left it." 
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*' Don't think of that now, Mike, dear," 
urged poor Kate. "Tell me plain what I be 
to do." 

'* Do ! Kate, darlint,*' cried Mike, the tears 
coursing down his care-stricken furrowed face ; 
'' don't you see what I mane ye to do? why, 
bring up the the childer in the other Church, 
in the English, not in the Roman Catholic. A 
praste of the Church of England would have 
stopped me, pulled me up short and clane, 
and my life would not have been lost; but 
the Roman praste only said, as I tould you, 
* an oath was a solemn thing,* and it was like 
the divil misleading yer. I see it all now." 

" It's jist a difference in the system, Mike, 
dear," hardly knowing what she was saying. 
** WeVe always been catholics, and none of 
the neighbours be protestants." 

'* Sir Roderick's a protestant, and Lady 
Winifred; they're better than us all. He,'* 
cried poor Mike with increasing voice, " niver 
did harm to none. Sir Roderick, no, niver; 
but see round the Manor property what good 
he's done for all. I see things very different. 
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No one, Kate, could give me that bloody oath 
now. Why, I say, did the praste think it 
enough to say it was ' a solemn thing ? ' He 
must ha' known it was a wicked, very wicked 
thing." 

" He meant, Mike, taking an oath was a 
solemn thing. He could not have meant that 
what you took in your oath was solemn." 
Poor Kate tried hard to put in what she could 
to comfort her husband, and turn his thoughts 
into some other current. But she quite failed. 

"Then," began poor Mike again, "why 
didn't he tell me so ? Who should ha' tould 
me so but the praste ? Why do I see it so 
different now, Kate, darlint — so plain now? 
A trial and a prison opens a fool's eyes rarely, 
I can tell you, Kate, dear ; I see it better than 
the praste, and without the praste : and so do 
yer jist take the childer from the prastes, and 
don't let them blind their eyes as they did 
their poor father's." 

" But think now, Mike dear, of something 
else; you must have much more to tell me," 
said Kate again, "much more before I go. 
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You've talked only of the prastes. You ve 
not tould me yeVe found comfort ; I want so 
to think you have. 0, Mike, Mike, it's so 
dreadful, dreadful," uttered Kate. 

" Give me the boy," said Michael. The 
child had gone round to his mother's side, and 
was crying bitterly, beginning to realise ap- 
parently the sadness of the scene in which 
they were engaged. *' Give me the boy : 
come, Mickey, come round to father." 

The poor terrified child came round re- 
luctantly and stood again between his father s 
knees. " Kiss me, Mike," said Doherty. " I 
want you to take care of mother when father s 
gone, and when you get bigger, to be like a 
father to your little brothers and sisters. 
You'll mind that, won't you? Father will 
watch over you, tho' he'll be away and may 
not come to you. He will pray and call down 
blessings on your heads, and if you think of 
what he says to you now before he goes, and 
strive to do it all, the blessing of the Great 
Father in heaven will attend you all the days 
of your life. I've tould mother to kape away 
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from the prastes. You are to go not any of 
you to the Catholic chapel, but to the Church 
of England, and to mind what the clargymant 
says. And if the praste asks you why you 
and mother have left chapel, tell him plain, 
tell him straight, that father tould you to lave 
the praste who desaved him, because he tould 
him * an oath was a solemn thing,* and did not 
tell him his oath was a wicked, damning 
thing." 

Michael grew excited as he gave this solemn 
charge to his young son, and seemed as he 
came to the close of it well nigh exhausted 
with excitement and grief. 

To Kate's astonishment and sorrow, at this 
moment the prison door opened and the warder 
presented himself. The hour had gone but 
too quickly. Nothing had been said as Kate 
expected of all she had in her heart to open 
to her poor husband when she came in. Her 
mind was full. A multitude of thoughts 
crowded upon her just at the moment she was 
to be removed. 

" Must we go?" she cried imploringly to the 
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warder. " Can't we be for a minute more to- 
gether? You needn't send me away yet." 

" No," interposed the warder, glad to givjB 
the poor soul a little comfort. *'No, you 
needn't go just yet. The governor's coming 
down to see you alL He asked me if you 
were gone. He's some news, I think. He'll 
be round in a minute or two." 

A hope seemed to flash through poor Kate's 
heated brain. Could it be a reprieve ? could 
it be a pardon ? Had Sir Roderick been to 
London to help them ? What was it, and she 
wrung her hands, and cleared her eyes, and 
laughed and cried alternately under the 
strong impulses whidi had seized on her 
whole being. 

The governor soon entered the cell. Ad- 
dressing Doherty in a gentle manner, and 
with much kindness, he asked, *' Michael, is 
this your wife ? " 

''Yes, shure, sorr," answered Michael, 
pulling the forelock on his forehead. 

^'And this little lad," continued the gov- 
enior, " wiio is he ? is he one of your sonj? ? " 

VOL. m. B 
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" Yes, sorr,'* answered Michael again. 

*' I have come to tell your wife," said the 
governor, " that if she can get into Cork this 
day week, she may visit you again, Michael, 
for an hour, at the same time." 

''Next week," screamed Kate, falling back 
on the wooden bench, the truth at once 
bursting on her. '*Then, he's reprieved," she 
cried, turning to the governor. '* Oh, sorr, is 
he reprieved ? is he pardoned ? don't hide it 
from us ; tell me, oh do tell me," she implored, 
and sinking on both her knees upon the floor 
in front of the bench, she clasped the governor, 
and looked up in his face for a reply. 

'* My good soul, be calm, "entreated the gover- 
nor. " We must not be too sanguine. 1 have 
a message from London giving Michael another 
week while further enquiries are made, and I 
am to receive a letter by to-morrow's post con- 
firming this message. But do let me implore 
both of you not to buUd too much on this. 
I know that influential friends have been in- 
teresting themselves for you and doing their 
best, but it would be folly, it would be mad- 
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ness, to regard this brief reprieve as an index 
of further delay. Let us thank God for this 
postponement, but I would not disturb poor 
Michael's composure, and lead him, by encour- 
aging hopes which may prove false, into sorer 
disappointment. You have a week further by 
the consideration of the Home Secretary. 
Make use of it for more prayer, more self- 
examination, more overflowing expressions of 
repentance to almighty God. This is your 
true wisdom. Kate,*' he said, turning to the 
poor, weeping, hysterical woman, " come again 
this day week, and you shall see your hus- 
band." 

The governor then shook hands kindly with 
the prisoner, and went out, ordering the war- 
der still to leave them together for a few 
minutes longer. 

WTien the door was again closed, Kate 
approached her husband, clung round his neck, 
kissing him again and again with impulsive 
fondling. 

"Oh, Mike, darlint," she found utterance 
after a time to say, " a week seems indeed a 
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happiness. I felt as if you were gone, almost 
gone, and now I may see you again once more, 
I feel as if the time would never go. My 
brain is burning. Let me sit a little and rest 
by your side." 

** Rate, dear," began Doherty, " don't let us 
hope against hope, and desave ourselves. It 
will only make the bitter end the sorer. I was 
ready to go on the day they had settled. Now 
I must get ready all over again. I almost 
wish it hadn't happened." 

*' Oh, no, no, Mike, say not so," cried Kate, 
leaning her head against Michael's breast: 
*' there may still be hope. I feel there's hope. 
Our friends are working, whoever they are," 
but she suddenly checked herself, and thought 
of her husband and of what the governor had 
just said, and how wrong she was thus to in- 
dulge in hope while all was yet uncertainty. 

The warder again cama. *' It's quite time, 
Kate Doherty. I've given you many more 
minutes than the governor ordered. He'U be 
calling iDie to account, if you don't go, aaid I'll 
be getting into throuble." 
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Kate yielded, and again tenderly embracing 
her husband, she took her son by the hand, 
and they left the cell. The door was instantly 
closed after her, and its heavy clang rung for 
hours in her ears. 




CHAPTER V. 



AT THE REFORM CLUB. 



Though Lionel was almost new to London, he 
was not a stranger to the principal clubs. His 
father, Lord Northfield, had been for years a 
member of the Carlton, and his own name was 
down in the interminable list of candidates for 
admission to that select coterie. Mr. Work- 
ington had asked a friend to join them at 
dinner, and the three sat down to discuss an 
excellent meal, and such topics as might inter- 
est them. Lionel and Workington, having 
regard to the confidence reposed in them by 
the Home Secretary, by a mutual understand- 
ing, observed strict silence on the subject 
which had engaged them all the afternoon. 
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*^ Must you positively return to Cambridge 
to-morrow, Mr. Grantley ? " enquired Mr. 
Workington. 

*'Yes/' replied Lionel, **I have no leave 
beyond, and our degree examination begins on 
Monday. It would be a serious matter for 
me to miss, and would throw me back a whole 
twelve months." 

'*My friend, Mr. Douglas Sholto," went on 
Mr. Workington, '*is an old Cantab, and 
seems as fond of the University as are you." 

"Yes," said Mr. Sholto, " I never met one 
University man who did not admit his attach- 
ment to his alma mater, and 1 daresay, Work- 
ington, you have often seen the spirit of rivalry 
well illustrated in the meeting of Oxford and 
Cambridge men. I know several Cantabs, 
old men now, who were excessively angry 
their club was called Oxford and Cambridge 
instead of Cambridge and Oxford club. 
' What's in a name ? ' we might well quote, 
if we were inclined." 

*' Cantabs,*' observed Lionel, ** consider that 
Cambridge should take precedence because 
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the number of undergraduates at Cambridge 
so greatly exceed those at Oxford." 

"And Oxford men, on the other hand," 
remarked Mr. Sholto, "think precedence due 
to them because they were first founded and 
have more colleges than Cambridge." 

**AndI say," added Mr. Workington, "I 
consider that Oxford should certainly yield 
precedence to Cambridge, for Cambridge has 
been a long way first in introducing lady 
colleges and graduates." 

'* For my part," continued Mr. Sholto, " I 
don't see why women should not aim at as 
high a mental cultivation as men. They 
would, with learning to aid them, make far 
better old maids than we make old bachelors." 

"What would you say," asked Lionel, '*if 
some of the results of this high cultivation of 
females were to issue in the supercession of 
men from the high places of the earth ? " 

" I don't know," replied Sholto, " but the 
world has been running long enough to allow 
us to expect that one day it may be turning 
upside down." 
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"Joking apart," interposed Workington, 
"the female mind will never supersede the 
masculine; or, taking the average of either 
sex, we shall never find men inferior to women. 
I like the notion immensely of highly cultivated 
women. A woman, so to speak, with a good 
polish on, is ten times better and more prefer- 
able to one with none.*' 

"I should not care, I confess, to see my 
sister in Parliament," observed Sholto. '* She 
has taken her degree, you know, at Girton, 
and I assure you I can't come near her at an 
argument. Women are naturally more fluent 
than men, and she has no difficulty whatever 
in talking your head off in a few minutes.'* 

"What a marvellous woman," observed 
Workington, "was Mary Somerville; I re- 
member my mother once pointing her out to 
me when I was a mere child. She said, 'look 
at that old lady, she's the cleverest woman 
that ever lived.' I have never forgotten it. 
Such impressions made in childhood are seldom 
effaced." 

" Workington is getting into a philosophical 
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mood. I shall never be able to follow him/' 
observed Mr. Sholto. ** How would you like 
women in Parliament, eh, Workington ? " he 
asked gaily. 

*'Well," replied Workington, it ** would 
be a mixed business. A woman like Mrs. 
Somerville would have served no purpose in 
Parliament. John Stuart Mill, whom I just 
recollect, was a complete old woman in Parlia- 
ment. Philosophers may be very clear and 
profound : but in the House of Commons you 
want thoroughly practical heads, not dreaming 
heads, not book-worms and worshippers of 
theories. Logic is all very well, but you don't 
find men live by logic. If you did, the world 
might be a very good machine ; but take the 
steam out of it, and it would stop." 

"By which, you mean, I suppose," said 
Lionel, *' we can never reach Utopia." 

*' Nor shall we," assented Workington. *'Are 
not some of our political theories now utterly 
eflfete and useless? The theory of governing by 
party, is it not bringing us into all sorts of 
scrapes ? The Whigs will only govern accord- 
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ing to what they call Whig principles, and the 
Tories by what they call Tory principles. 
And is not the result of this disastrous? 
Many a good line of policy which would have 
benefited the country is shelved, because as 
it was proposed by the Tories, the Whigs 
must oppose it. It*s the universal policy of 
party to oppose every thing that has not 
emanated from the party brains. Keally, I 
have often felt disgusted at the paltry narrow- 
mindedness of this course ; but we know it is 
so, and not to belong to a party in the House, 
is, we know, practically to be nowhere." 

Sholto, who was a great admirer of Work- 
ington, and believed him to be the coming 
man, though no flatterer and sycophant, ob- 
served, "You speak, Workington, of Whig 
and Tory. Certainly, they form two strong 
parties in the House. But the mere historical 
Whigs, if I may so call them, are by no means 
very far from agreeing with the Tories, while 
the Rads and a Eepublican or two form a third 
section in the House, and are perhaps the true 
Liberal party. At least, they like to be thought 
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80. That poor word, ^ Liberal,* how sadly it 
is used and misappropriated," 

*' Well," remarked Workington, " I believe 
we are on the eve of a very great change in 
parties. I have not watched the House closely 
for years without observing the strong tendency 
there is on all sides of the House with many of 
the members to hold themselves loose from 
their party ; and it seems to me that I have 
seen growing up in it, amidst many transient 
evidences to the contrary, a strong Constitu- 
tional party, neither Tory nor Whig — stUl less 
Eadical — ^but which is fusing together the best 
men in all parties, and which, sooner or later, 
will become consolidated." 

Lionel was getting thoroughly interested. 
He hoped the discussion would go on. 

^'I have been but a comparatively short 
time in the House," observed Mr. Sholto, " and 
I quite feel what you mean, Workington. 
Perhaps it forces itself more strongly on my 
observation because I am rather new to the 
House. It seems to me there is a wholesome, 
growing independence on all sides among 
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members to express freely their opinions 
without respect or consideration of party 
axioms. It may be for good or for evil, and 
the sort of leader who may arise to bring to- 
gether these disjecta membra is a matter of no 
small moment. The wrong man might create 
a Frankefitein, to his hurt ; the right man 
would organize a sodality which will send old 
England again a long way to the front. 
Workington, don*t mistake me, I speak seri- 
ously, quite seriously; you know there are 
not a few of us who are looking to you." 

** I hope my young friend here,*' said Work- 
ington, evading Mr. Sholto's remarks, if he 
would let him, " will one day come into the 
House. We can welcome every earnest man 
as a gain." 

" We must have honesty of purpose, Work- 
ington,'' continued Sholto, '^as I am sure Mr. 
Grantley will agree with me. Of late years, 
the House of Commons has failed in conciliat- 
ing tiie regard of the country because of the 
too manifest exhibition of party spirit which 
it has shown. The parties of the day have 
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been raade up of bigotted party men — ^Tories 
who could see only with Tory eyes, and Whigs 
who could only see with a Whig's eye, and 
both blinded, no doubt unintentionally, to the 
welfare of the country. We want men to see 
with an Englishman's and a patriotic eye, and 
I think they are fast coming. You will bear 
me out when I allege that it has been with too 
many and too long party first and country 
second; whereas to me patriotism should be 
the guide ; and I want to see a man, a real 
patriot, arise amongst us, and before very long 
I am quite convinced he would consolidate a 
truly Constitutional side in the House who 
would be beyond all the wiles and trickery of 
party." 

" You have hit the right nail on the head, 
Sholto, "said Workington ; ' ' but what you speak 
of is more easUy said than done. No doubt, there 
is a fine opportunity coming for a real leader 
of the people, and such would be hailed with 
acclamation throughout the country. See how 
the House of Lords has gained in strength and 
respect before the country, because on both 
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sides of it men have been found to resist, 
courageously and determinately, unconstitu- 
tional measures. But come, let me order 
some coffee. You'd like it, perhaps, in the 
smoking-room. We shall meet some friends 
there." And Workington rose, leading the 
way to the smoking-room, and ordering the 
coffee as he went. 

Workington was as great a favourite with 
the majority of the members of the Reform 
Club as his genial and straightforward disposi- 
tion had made him in the House of Commons, 
But there were not a few in the Club who 
were gradually coming to the opinion that 
Workington and his friend Sholto had made a 
mistake, and should long since have gone next 
door, — ^to the Carlton. However, there was as 
yet, at any rate, no open expression of this: 
feeling, and Workington and his friend both 
talked freely and without reserve on the lines 
of policy which they most admired. 

"Ah, Workington,'" said a gentleman enjoy- 
ing his cigar, as soon as they entered the 
smoking-room, " I saw you to-day coming out 
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of the Home Office : no coquetting, I say, in 
that quarter, eh, old boy ? " 

The gentleman was an old and intimate 
friend of Mr. Workington, and could therefore 
without offence address him in that easy way. 
But he felt annoyed a little that any one 
should thus publicly notice such a thing. 

" If I had to do for you, my friend," observed 
Workington, "what I was trying to do for 
another, I rather think you would have been 
glad that I was there.*' 

" Nothing," replied the smoking gentleman, 
who was a notorious party man, *^ would have 
induced me to have gone there holding inter- 
course with a member of the cabinet to which 
we are opposed. I'd be hanged first." 

"That is exactly," retorted Workington, 
** what you would have been, for I went to 
petition for a convict who is lying under 
sentence of death." 

At this reply there was of course a hearty 
laugh against the gentleman, and one in the 
opposite part of the room observed diat the 
gentleman was manifestly his owa .exBcutioiner. 
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A general conversation followed all round, 
until the hour growing late Mr. Workington 
turned to Lionel enquiring whether, looking at 
his intention to start early to-morrow for Cam- 
bridge, he did not think it would be as well 
that they should return to his lodgings. To 
this Lionel at once assented, and saying good- 
night to Sholto who remained in the club they 
went away together. Lionel as they walked 
home, expressed to Workington the great en- 
joyment he had received by his visit to the 
club. ^'Oh," said Workington, *'we shall 
soon have you amongst us in the House, and 
whether you belong to the Carlton or Eeform 
we can often find time to have a good chat 
with one another. The House of Commons is 
the best club of all." 

They said good-night, and each went to his 
apartment. 

In the morning the paragraph Mr. Working- 
ton had indited for the Times duly appeared, 
and Lionel returned to Cambridge with a 
lighter heart than he left it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT WAS DOING ALL THIS TIME AT RUSHBROOKE 

HALL. 

When Lord Northfield and Lionel left Rush- 
brooke Hall to accompany Sir Roderick to 
Ireland, Lady Winifred, as had been arranged, 
came on her visit to Lady Northfield. 

Dr. Stevens had been for some time in daily 
attendance on Lady Winifred, whose nerves 
were thoroughly unstrung, and at the request 
of Lady Northfield he continued his visits to 
watch his patient, and give her what relief was 
possible. He never at any time had considered 
Lady Winifred's life in danger ; but he thought 
that an adverse verdict against Michael 
Doherty might tell with very painful effect on 
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her ladyship, and in that event he requested, 
by anticipation, that he might summon from 
Leeds the eminent physician who practised in 
that populous town and district. He hoped 
the occasion might not arise, but he thought it 
would be well to be prepared for it, and with 
Lady Northfield's concurrence, as the day on 
which the trial was to take place was already 
fixed, he wrote to his friend explaining the 
case, and asking if he would hold himself in 
readiness to come if a summons reached him. 

It was not possible to keep the daily journals 
out of the hands of Lady Winifred. Indeed, 
both Lady Northfield and Dr. Stevens agreed 
that such a course, were it possible, was likely 
to prove more irritable to her nerves than per- 
mitting her freely to see the papers, and meet 
with, as she certainly would do, the reports 
relating to the trial. 

The first paper in which notice of it was 
made contained the charge of the judge to the 
grand jury, and Lady Winifred was not slow 
in concluding from that what the result of the 
trial would be. 
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Within two days after that, the full report 
of the trial arrived. She read it with apparent 
calmness, patiently and firmly, from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion, when the paper 
fell out of her hand, and she sank back 
fainting where she sat. 

Lady Northfield became greatly alarmed. 
Failing to recover her, after the use of the 
ordinary remedies, she dispatched a message 
to Dr. Stevens who was soon in attendance. 

Dr. Stevens at once ordered his patient to 
be carried up-stairs and put to bed, which was 
done with care, tenderness and good expedition 
by the maids who deeply sympathised with 
the poor lady thus overpowered by her grief. 

It was some time before Lady Wmifred re- 
covered consciousness. Dr. Stevens stood by 
her side during the whole of the alarming 
coma with his hand on her pulse, which he 
was glad to find beating in a more regular 
manner than he had expected, and from this 
he augured well, and was able to give some 
comfort to Lady Northfield. 

Dr. Stevens did not think it necessary to 
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send as vet for further assistance. He con- 
sidered the shock was passing off, and that 
with a good night her ladyship might find 
herself the next day more comfortable. 

Lady Northfield was glad in the morning 
to see that the physician's prognosis had been 
correct, and still more when she took up a 
letter from Lord Northfield announcing that 
Sir Roderick and himself would arrive in the 
course of the following day. There was by 
the same post a letter from Sir Roderick him- 
self to Lady Winifred full of affection and 
kind expressions, and giving her the intelli- 
gence of what Lionel had done in reference 
to procuring a memorial, praying for a mitiga- 
tion of the sentence, which, he said, had been 
numerously signed by many influential persons, 
and which Lionel had also cleverly arranged 
.to forward to Mr. Workington for presentation 
to the Home Secretary, Mr. Workington having 
wired in reply to Lionel, consenting to under- 
take that duty. The letter concluded with 
unbounded praises of Lionel, very gratifying 
to Lady Northfield of whom the writer said 
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they might well be proud. He had showed 
for a young man very exceptional promptitude 
an(J skill in managing the business, which all 
hoped might be attended with some success. 

Lady Winifred was greatly soothed by this 
welcome intelligence, and as Lady Northfield 
sat by her bedside, administering in her gentle 
and soothing way to her friend's comfort, as 
only woman can do, she spoke of Lionel with 
unassumed tenderness and affection. By the 
very next post came Lionel's brief but satis- 
factory account of the interview Mr. Working- 
ton had had with the Home Secretary, at which 
he had himself the happiness to be present. 
Lady Winifred was greatly cheered by this, 
and asked to have the letter read to her again 
and again, remarking that Lionel was a grand as 
well as a good fellow, and would one day, she 
felt sure, make a distinguished mark. All this 
was most gratifying to Lady Northfield's feel- 
ings, who knew her son's feelings, and felt 
more than repaid for the anxiety she was 
suffering on Lady Winifred's account. 

Lord Northfield and Sir Roderick arrived 
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the same evening. The contents of Lionel's 
letter was news to him. '' That boy," re- 
marked Sir Roderick, *' will succeed in all he 
does. He knows where and how to make 
friends. He is as clear in his conception of 
what ought to be done as he is prompt in doing 
it. May I go to Lady Winifred ? " 

''I know your anxiety, Sir Roderick," said 
Lady Northfield, "but Dr. Stevens wished 
that on your arrival I should first apprize her 
of your being here so as not to allow of her 
being startled by seeing you. I have already 
told her we are expecting you in the course 
of the day, so I shall not need to keep you 
from her for a moment." 

Lady Northfield left the room and returned 
in a few moments. Lady Winifred was quite 
prepared. Would he come with her and she 
would take him into the room ? Lady North- 
field spoke thus because she knew how shocked 
Sir Roderick would be when he saw the al- 
tered appearance of his wife, whom he would 
fiind pale, weak, and emaciated in a very 
painful degree. 
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The meeting of these two, though Sir Rode- 
rick's absence had been but short, was very 
trying to both. 

Sir Roderick saw at a glance that Lady 
Winifred was extremely ill, far more so than 
he had for a moment anticipated, and he had 
the greatest difficulty in restraining his feelings. 
Lady Winifred felt keenly for her husband, 
who had been exposed to the very painful 
ordeal, which he had so much dreaded, of 
hearing the sentence of death pronounced on 
Michael Doherty. Sir Roderick sat down by 
her bedside, and Lady Northfield returned to 
her husband. 

''Lionel's a trump," remarked Sir Roderick, 
as soon as they were alone. '* Of course they 
have told you what he has done, and read you 
his short letter written from the Reform.'' 

'*Yes, oh, yes," replied Lady Winifred 
faintly : "I know all he has done. How good 
of him ; and how successful he has been." 

"1 fear to be too sanguine," continued Sir 
Roderick, '' but it often happens that when a 
prisoner has been once reprieved the capital 
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sentence is seldom carried out. God grant it 
may so prove, my dear one, in this case." 

" God grant it, Eoderick, dear," said Lady 
Winifred. *' Let us hope for the best. Give 
me your hand, dear — I feel so tired. Don't 
mind if I go to sleep. It seems very foolish 
and selfish just as you've come home. It's so 
nice to see and feel you, and I grudge 
going to sleep : but I am easily and soon 
fatigued, dear — dear," and she ceased speak- 
ing. 

Sir Eoderick felt thoroughly alarmed. In 
their comparatively long married life, he had 
never seen his wife like this. He could not 
leave her, he felt, to call for assistance. He 
would remain still, at any rate for a few 
minutes. How he wished he could hear her 
breathing. As he thought this, she drew a 
long, heavy sigh. 

Sir Roderick left her to sleep. He felt he 
might now descend with safety and seek Lady 
Northfield. 

Lady Northfield rang and ordered her maid 
to go quickly into Lady Winifred's room, and 
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to wait there till she was relieved. ''Lady- 
Winifred is asleep," she said; "be careful not 
to disturb her." 

*' Northfield," said Sir Roderick, addressing 
his friend, as soon as the servant had left the 
room, "has your kind wife told you how 
extremely ill her poor patient is? 1 am 
greatly shocked; I may say alarmed." And 
turning to Lady Northfield, he asked, " What 
opinion had Dr. Stevens lately given ? " 

" Well — not a bad opinion," replied Lady 
Northfield, slowly, and with great delibera- 
tion, " certainly not a bad opinion. He feels 
confident that all this attack will pass off; 
that it will run its course for a time, as mental 
diseases generally do, and that it will pass 
away to return again no more. If the cause 
were removed; if Doherty's reprieve were 
extended into a pardon, he thinks her recovery 
might be rapid." 

" That's well," observed Sir Roderick, but 
with a solemn voice : " what, on the other 
hand, does he say I may expect if the poor 
fellow is not pardoned ? " 
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" I did not ask him that/' confessed Lady 
North field, sorrowfully. 

" Has he never proposed a consultation with 
another physician?*' asked Sir Eoderick, whose 
anxiety was thoroughly aroused, and he could 
not conceal it. ** There's Beale, of Leeds, who 
I know is a most able man. Why should we 
not see him ? " 

*'Dr. Stevens," returned Lady Northfield, 
"has already opened the case to Dr. Beale, 
and requested him to be prepared to come if 
summoned. But Dr. Stevens dreads alarming 
Lady Winifred by the presence of another 
medical man." 

" Oh, let us make no difficulty of that 
kind," said Sir Roderick; "I can easily pre- 
pare her for it without alarming her. I knew 
Dr. Beale a few years ago. I will tell her I 
want a friend of mine to see her with Dr. 
Stevens, as he may be able to suggest some 
further remedy for her more immediate relief. 
It will be a satisfaction to all of us, if Dr. 
Beale confirms Dr. Stevens' opinion. Will it 
not?" 
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" Most certainly," replied Lord Northfield ; 
"but be sure, Norman, you do not really 
alarm Lady Winifred by introducing a new 
doctor." 

'* I do not fear it," said Sir Roderick, "if 
she awake I will speak to her on the subject 
without loss of time." 

Lady Winifred was awake when b'ir Rode- 
rick returned to her room. The sleep, though 
short, had much refreshed her, and without 
difficulty, after Sir Roderick had explained his 
wishes, she gladly consented to the consulta- 
tion. 

Dr. Beale was summoned at once by wire, 
and replied, "he would attend at eleven the 
next day," the hour at which Dr. Stevens was 
accustomed to pay his daily visit. 

The result of the consultation was that Dr. 
Stevens was correct in his prognosis. The 
attack. Dr. Beale confidently asserted, would 
pass oif quickly if the cause were removed, 
but ultimately with certainty, if it were not. 
There was nothing to do more but to be patient, 
to use the soothing restoratives which Dr. 
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Stevens had prescribed, to avoid as much as 
possible all occasions of excitement, especially 
in imparting good news if it should come, and 
in the case of a fainting fit or short coma, not 
to be needlessly alarmed, for the action of the 
heart would return. " Keep the system up,'* 
added Dr. Beale, "and let Ladv Winifred eat 
and drink what she fancies. Treat her in that 
respect as if she were not ill." 

All were greatly comforted by this report. 
" Well, then," observed Sir Eoderick, full of 
thanks to his friends for their kindness in his 
trouble, "there is nothing for it, but to be 
patient and wait." 




CHAPTER VII. 



SOME MORE SCRAPS. 



In a few days, Mr. Workington received frona 
the Home Office a note from the Secretary 
asking him to call the next day at any hour 
between twelve and four, most suitable with 
his own convenience. 

Mr. Workington augured well from this 
missive. The Home Secretary would never 
have sent for him to communicate bad news, 
which could only make occasion to provoke 
objection and remonstrance. He felt that 
there was little doubt a further reprieve would 
be granted. He would go punctually at twelve 
to show his anxiety, for, on account of his 
Northfield friends, Mr. Workington had really 
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caught inspiration from Lionel, and felt he 
must pursue this business with the same earnest- 
ness and solicitude as if it had been his own. 

Mr. Workington was not at fault in his 
sagacious surmise. As he entered the room, 
the Home Secretary advanced and took his 
hand, remarking with frankness: '^I think, 
Mr. Workington, we shall be able to settle this 
unhappy business to your satisfaction and that 
of your friends. I am sending to Cork to-day 
instructions to the Governor of the gaol that 
the execution of Michael Doherty is to be 
stayed till further orders." 

Workington expressed his profound thank- 
fulness. 

" But sit down, Mr. Workington, if you're 
not hurried. I want," continued the Home 
Secretary, " if you can stay for a few minutes, 
to converse with you on Sir Kichard Dillon's 
report, and a singular and important present- 
ment made by the Grand Jury who found the 
true bill under which Doherty was tried, which 
was handed to the judge at the close of the 
assizes." 
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" I am quite at liberty this morning/* said 
Mr. Workington, '* and I can remain with you 
as long as you may desire. I am greatly in- 
terested in the case on account of our friends 
at Northfield." 

" Mr. Grantley/' continued the Home Secre- 
tary, ** to whom you introduced me when you 
were here the other day, is he Lord North- 
field's son ? " 

'' Just so," replied Mr. Workington. ''He 
initiated this memorial, and asked me as a 
friend to undertake its presentation. Lord 
Northfield and Sir Roderick Norman deemed 
it improper that they should interfere." 

"Dear me," observed the Home Secretary, 
'*time runs on strangely. I once saw that 
young man when he was about ten years old 
at his father's. I was then at Rushbrooke 
Hall with the other visitors for the grouse 
shooting, just after the close of Parliament. 
Lord Northfield was then in the House of 
Commons as Mr. Grantley — ^his father being 
still in Russia. Now that little child is a man." 

''Indeed," said Mr. Workington, "he has 
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grown up a young man of great promise. 
Should he, by-and-by, sit in the House of 
Commons he will be a notable. 

''Now let me ask your attention, Mr. 
Workington, to Sir Richard Dillon's report," 
began the Home Secretary. ''The papers are 
here. He has sent me a full copy of his notes 
which he made at the trial. He justifies his 
verdict and sentence principally on the ground 
of the necessities of the country, and he says 
had the jury found on the second count of the 
indictment, instead of the first, his sentence 
would have been penal servitude for life, a 
sentence which he feels confident would never 
have been questioned." 

" Certainly, Mr. Grantley would have made 
no attempt,'* remarked Mr. Workington, " to 
disturb that sentence. The feeling, he told 
me, in Cork was very adverse to the prisoner, 
who had attempted an outrage on the perhaps 
most popular landlord in the whole county: 
but it was thought, as I must confess I think, 
that a sentence of death on Dohertv, while 
happily Sir Roderick had escaped unharmed, 

YOL. III. G 
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could not be j ustified. Any punishment less than 
death, by universal opinion there, was deemed 
to have been thoroughly deserved. Had the 
verdict been on the second count, and the sen- 
tence life-long penal servitude, we may take it 
for granted, Mr. Secretary, you would never 
have heard of the matter." 

"I quite think so," returned the Secretary. 
**The difficulty I feel so much," he continued, 
after a brief pause, ''in dealing with this case, 
is a very unusual one. In ordinary instances 
of assault with intent to murder, generally 
some very serious acts of violetice have been 
committed, and grievous bodily harm has been 
inflicted. In this case there is nothing of the 
sort. There is absence of all injury ; and be- 
sides no verdict was taken on the second count, 
and, as I said to you, Mr. Workington, at our 
last interview, I thought that if the sentence 
based on the first count, as this was, wete can- 
celled, we had very bad ground for detaining 
the prisoner at all." 

"I quite see your difficulty," said Mr. 
Workington. "May I venture to ask bow 
ycu propose to solve it ? " 
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"Well, we corae now to that/* observed the 
Home Secretary. '^ I have enquired at the 
Irish office, and I there learn that they have no 
evidence whatever, from any part of the 
country, to justify Sir Richard Dillon's fears. 
They admit that when this outrage was first 
reported some alarm was excited at head- 
quarters; but by close investigation of the 
state of the countrv between the committal of 
the prisoner by the magistrates and the trial 
at the assizes, this alarm was altogether dis- 
pelled : and there may be some blame attach- 
ing to the Irish office in omitting so to instruct 
the attorney - general, who was ordered to 
conduct the prosecution. I can't see, however 
atrocious has been the intent of the prisoner, 
that the man's life and liberties are to be 
sacrificed to a misapprehension and mistake. 
But for this false alarm, no doubt, the second 
count only would have been tried, and a sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life, or a long 
time, would have been adjudged. There has 
been a want of good judgment in managing 
the case. Nevertheless, I would punish him 
heavily if I could, for the assault was unpro- 
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voked and outrageous in the highest degree : 
and I think, after mature consideration, that 
the course I propose to adopt will best meet 
the case- I say, ' let the execution be stayed 
till further orders.' Such suspense as this 
will involve, will be punishment severe enough. 
After a time I may discharge him ; but not at 
present." 

**It is agreeable news to hear, Mr. Secretary/' 
observed Mr. Workington, "that there is no 
longer any cause of alarm with regard to the 
state of Ireland." 

"Indeed, it is, Mr. Workington," responded 
the Home Secretary. *' It is a great change 
for the better." 

*' The Cabinet in which I first sat broke 
down utterly under the pressure of those 
times," remarked Mr. Workington. " I am 
not telling tales out of school ; but poor 
Glibword, Freeman and some others went 
clean off their heads. It was all leniency at 
first; all coercion afterwards. They seemed 
to have no suggestions to make of any value. 
They neither knew where to begin to deal 
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with the state of things which Darnell and 
his confederates had induced, nor could they 
see to what any proposed measure, which some 
of us ventured to offer, would lead. The ad- 
ministration, in fact, was demoralised, and 
it was well indeed for the country it was 
sent to the right about. One felt ashamed 
to be connected with it; to be identified 
with so much weakness, incapacity, and vacil- 
lation." 

"The presentment I have here, Mr. Work- 
ington," said the Home Secretary, " is both a 
curious and important document A jury, 
several members of which state they are 
Roman Catholics, though you would hardly 
believe it, desire to have confessors made re- 
sponsible in certain cases for the confessions 
they receive — that is to say, in any case in 
which a priest is made aware, through the 
confessional, of an intended crime or outrage, 
he shall be bound under penalty of being him- 
self criminal in a second degree, to denounce 
by name to the authorities the person meditat- 
ing such crime for the purpose of prevention- 
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Curious, is it not ? One hardly knows what 
to make of it ; but there it is." 

" It proposes in fact, as I understand you," 
observed Workington, *' that the State avail itself 
of and make use of the Church. But in Ireland, 
the Roman Church has never been the State 
Church since the Reformation, and Glibword, 
very unwisely in ray opinion, disestablished the 
State Church, a step which weakened, more 
than he ever contemplated, the power of the 
State. I think no doubt that priests have it very 
much in their power to prevent crime, and it must 
have been by this, or some such conviction, the 
Grand Jury, gentlemen of large experience and 
practical wisdom, were moved when they drew 
up and agreed on making this presentment." 

** It would seem so," rejoined the Secretary; 
''and if Government, whose duty it is to do 
all in its power for the repression and diminu- 
tion of crime, could in some way avail itself of 
this intermediary, I quite consider it ought to 
do it. There would be great difficulty with 
the priests, who are so solemnly bound to 
secrecy in the confessional." 
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*♦ I conceive/' said Mr. Workington, *'tlue 
operation of any such law would be exceed- 
ingly problematical ; would be to deter, after 
a time, all confession of such crimes as the 
presentment contemplates. No man, if he 
knew he were to be denounced, would in that 
case go to confession ; or, if he went, he would 
be careful not to divulge his intention." 

*/ It looks like it," observed the Home Secre- 
tary ; but confession becomes so much the 
second nature of Romanists in Ireland of the 
lower classes, who from childhood are brought 
up in the habit of it, that I think it is a fair 
question whether the operation of such a law 
would have altogether the effect you contem- 
plate. The priests exercise very great influ- 
ence over the Irish peasantry. Many of them 
know how to cross-examine their penitents 
better than the most expert common-law bar- 
rister. A penitent goes into the confessional- 
box intending to confess little or nothing ; but 
before he leaves it, he is turned thoroughly 
inside out ; and he finds he has told what he 
never inite^ded to tell. Thus the priest may 
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and does get information of intended crimes, 
and these could be stopped, I tliink; could 
they not?" 

" I don't imagine," observed Workington, 
**that to pass a statute law on the subject 
would be at all feasible. A strong Govern- 
ment, if a case could be found, could try the 
question at common law," suggested Mr. Work- 
ington. 

" I don t clearly see your point, I fear," 
said the Secretary. 

"No?" asked Mr. Workington ; "let me ex- 
plain myself. Now, take the case of Doherty. 
For nine years, he alleged, he had meditated 
this crime against Sir Koderick. He had been 
bound, it may be ten years before, under a 
solemn oath laid on him by the Land Leaguers 
that he would shoot Sir Roderick, who had 
made himself so obnoxious to them by his 
system of land management. Can it be sup- 
posed for a moment that in all those years 
Doherty had not confessed his intention to his 
priest ? His priest, I feel sure, knew well all 
along that Sir Roderick was a doomed man." 
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The Home Secretary started back in dismay. 

Mr. Workington went on : "The Grand 
Jury in this presentment hit this foul blot. 
Many think there should be the means of com- 
pelling the priest to inform the authorities in 
such a case, that they may prevent the crime 
by watchfulness, or by resort to all such meas- 
ures as would be legitimate." 

"You put the case, Mr. Workington," re- 
joined the Home Secretary, " very pointedly 
and forcibly. But is there not manifestly this 
difficulty, that at the stage to which you refer 
no crime has been committed ? We have only 
before us the meditation of crime. Can the 
law interfere before the perpetration of crime, 
though it have information that it is devised, 
and that only opportunity is wanting to carry 
out the vile intention? " 

^* Throw the onus on the priest," suggested 
Workington. " He will stop it ; especially 
when he reflects if he does not, punishment 
may be his. The priests can stop these things 
if they will. I would charitably suppose they 
would desire to do so." 
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" But," continued Mr. Workington, reverting 
to his first point, " common law in the hands 
of a skilful administrator is often more 
efficacious than statute law, which is precise 
and distinct in its directions and limitations. 
I can conceive a case in which common law 
might be brought to bear. The very case, in 
fact, we are considering. Supposing Doherty 
would give evidence that he had once or more 
than once confessed his intentions, might not 
the priest to whom he confessed be indicted a3 
particeps criminis ? " 

"Well, Mr. Workington," said the Home 
Secretary, smiling, " we have got to something 
I have not thought about. It would make a 
remarkable chapter in forensic history if we 
tackled the priest, whoever he may be, and 
confronted him with Doherty, and perhaps 
hanged him instead. Ah, ah,'' and he laughed 
heartily. 

'' If it led to the discovery of those wicked 
and unscrupulous men who imposed the oath 
on Doherty, the case might be well worth 
^^yiiig," remarked Workington. '' The priest 
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we may be sure is well aware of the delinquents, 
and, in all probability, if they never confessed 
to him he would not be so nice about secrecy." 

*^ Well," observed the Home Secretary, 
" mine eyes are opened ! Anything which 
would compel the priests to relax their hold 
on the peasantry, who in Ireland are their very 
creatures and slaves ; anything which would 
teach the peasantry to act with more indepen- 
dence of priestly control would be unspeakably 
beneficial to Ireland. I should not wonder if 
we find a case to prosecute." 

"Then, Mr. Secretary, if I understand you 
rightly, you propose," said Mr. Workington, 
as he rose to go, '* that Michael Doherty be 
reprieved sine die ? I will not ask you to limit 
the imprisonment." 

^* I shall stay the execution,*' replied the 
Home Secretary, " till further instructions are 
sent. That keeps the case in hand. I may 
do more with it hereafter. Thank you for 
this visit: very glad to have seen you." 

" I may do more with it hereafter," reflected 
Mr. Workington as he left. *' There may be 
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much in that declaration. I will watch and 
see. They sound to me like ominous words. 
But poor Doherty is safe, and Lionel will be 
enchanted when he gets my note to-morrow 
morning." 

Lionel was indeed enchanted. The letter 
Mr. Workington wrote reached him the 
morning after the examination had been con- 
cluded ; and he was waiting with anxiety, 
like many others, for the publication of the 
class list. 

Lionel read and re-read Mr. Workington's 
letter with avidity. "What grand success! " 
he exclaimed. '* This letter must go at once 
to Lady Northfield." 

At Cork the governor of the gaol received 
instructions to the same eflfect. He was to 
stay the execution, till further orders were 
transmitted. This he knew from his experience 
of prison life, meant that Michael Doherty will 
not be hanged. 

''Take this note," the governor said to a 
warder for whom he had sent, " to the m- 
spector of constabulary at the barracks, and 
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wait for an answer. You see I have written 
immediate on it: so make all the haste you 
can." 

In less than ten minutes the reply came 
back to say that *^ a mounted constable would 
be at the governor s disposal, and would wait 
on him for orders at once." 

The constable soon made his appearance. 

^' You know the cottages lying under the 
cliff at the Manor? " enquired the governor. 

"Yes, sorr," replied the constable, making 
a salute. 

" Do you know the particular cottage at this 
end in which Michael Doherty used to live ? " 

" Shure and yes, sorr," said the constable, 
again saluting. 

" Go and see Doherty 's wife/' continued the 
governor, '' and tell her, her husband's reprieve 
is extended : that she is not to come to the 
gaol till I send for her j and that I will let 
her know when I hear anything further. Tell 
her I'm thankful to send her this good news. 
Come and report to me when you return. 
Now go, and make all speed." 
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The constable started and was soon on his 
way to Kate Doherty's cottage. 

Arrived there he delivered the governor's 
message, word for word as he hnd received it. 
Kate was at first full of joy, and smiled and 
courtesied, and thanked the constable, and 
blessed him a thousand times. But in a few 
minutes she seemed thoughtful, and became 
alarmed. 

Och, shure, sorr," she cried to the constable 
as he was turning his horse to go back. *' Och, 
sorr, wait a minute. You don't think they're 
going to put Mike away in sacrit ? " 

** No, no, Misthress Kate ; no fear o' that," 
replied the constable smiling. " We don't do 
the hke o' that in ould Oireland." 

" Your shure they won't make away wid 
him, and say nothing to me about it." 

"Never fear, Kate," said the constable, 
laughing as he spoke. '* You'll find Mike all 
right; safe in the gaol where you left him, 
unless the divil come o' night and take him 
away. No, no, I be only joking. The gaol's 
too strong for the divil to get in widout the 
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kay, and the warder knows it's more than his 
place is worth to let him have it. Doherty's 
safe enough. The governor was pleased when 
he tould rae to let you know all about it. We 
none o* us think now they'll hang Mike at all, 
at all." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you, Misther Con- 
stable, thank you a thousand times. God bless 
you ; I'm so happy, and the childer they'll all 
be so happy." And poor Kate Doherty re- 
turned into her cottage, as the constable rode 
away, sobbing and crying as if bad instead of 
good news had reached her." 

A few days after, the class list at Cambridge 
came out. The following four names at the 
head of it will interest our readers : — 

1. Kobertson, Joseph. S. John's. 

2. Grantley, Lionel. Trinity. 

3. Calverley, Philip. Trinity. 

4. Robertson, Harriet. Girton. 

&c., &c., &c. 
The Times informed the public that ^' Mr. 
Joseph Robertson, the first on the list, corres- 
ponding to the place of senior wrangler, was 
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the second son of Mr. Eraest John Robertson 
of Northfield, Yorkshire, millowner and manu- 
facturer, and was educated at Rugby. 

"The second on the list, the Hon. Lionel 
Grantley, only son of Lionel, Baron North- 
field^ of Rushbrooke Hall, near Northfield, 
Yorkshire, and was educated, first at Eton 
and afterwards by a private tutor. 

" The third on the list, Mr. Philip Calverley, 
was the second son of the Rev. William 
Augustus Calverley, rector of Hordsley, Shrop- 
shire, and educated at Marlborough College. 

" The fourth on the list. Miss Harriet Robert- 
son, sister of the above Joseph Robertson, the 
first wrangler, and youngest daughter of the 
said Mr. Robertson of Northfield. Educated 
at home, assisted by her brother, Mr. Joseph 
Robertson. It is to be noted that the place 
obtained by Miss Robertson is the highest 
place yet attained by a lady." &c., &c., &c. 

Lionel, before leaving Trinity for a time, 
received in a few days letters from his father 
and mother heartily congratulating him on his 
great success, full of praise of the two Robert- 
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sons, of whom all in Northfield were talking ; 
and announcing so great an improvement in 
Lady Winifred that she was able to return to 
Plashetts a few days before, and would soon, 
it was expected, be altogether out of the 
doctor's hands. 

Lady Northfield's letter concluded with the 
enquiry, " When shall we see you, my darling 
boy ? " 

Lionel was to return to Cambridge before 
many weeks for the classical tripos. He had 
quite made up his mind when that was over, 
to enter at the Middle Temple and read for 
the Bar. 

What he had seen at Cork Assizes influenced 
him much in coming to this determination. 
He would devote two years to this purpose. 
Not that he had any intention of practising as 
a barrister ; but he felt that a knowledge of 
the law and court procedure could only be for 
his benefit, looking at the position he desired 
to take in mature life. He would necessarily 
be on the roll of county magistrates ; and he 
hoped, in due time, to obtain a seat in the 

VOL. in. H 
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House of Commons; and in either of these 
positions a knowledge of law, statute and 
common, could not fail to be of the greatest 
advantage. 

Though Doherty was reprieved, and it had 
become quite clear to the Home Secretary 
that ten years had elapsed since the crime was 
first meditated, and that it really related to a 
period and a state of things in Ireland which 
had long since passed away, as a cabinet 
minister, charged with the responsibility of 
guarding the social interests of the coimtry, he 
did not feel content to allow the case to rest 
where it was. How he proceeded to deal with 
it remams to be told. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

MOEB ABOUT MICHAEL DOHERTY. 

*' The Home Secretary to the Iriali Secretary. 

" MEMORANDUM. 

" You will oblige me by ascertaining, with 
what expedition you can, the name of the 
priest who was in the practice of hearing the 
confessiona of Michael Doherty before he was 
sent to trial by the Cork magistrates for shoot- 
ing at Sir Roderick Norman. The information 
can no doubt be had by enquiring of the 
prisoner's wife, Mrs. Katherine Doherty, who 
is known to the Cork constabulariy." 

In a few days came the following reply : — 

"The Irish Secretary to the Home Secretary. 
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** MEMORANDUM. 

**The name of the priest who confessed 
Michael Doherty is John Patrick Nolan. He 
resides at Kilmornham, County Cork. Mrs. 
Katherine Doherty alleges that J. P. Nolan 
has confessed her husband for more than ten 
years last past.*' 

**The Home Secretary to the Irish Secretary. 

" MEMORANDUM. — Urgent. 
'*When can I see you on important busi- 
ness ? " 

This memorandum was duly. placed in a red 
despatch-box, and sent across by a messenger, 
who brought back the following reply : — 

*' MEMORANDUM. 

''The Irish Secretary will wait on the Home 
Secretary at his oflSice in half-an-hour. Make 
other appointment if not convenient." 

Accordingly, in half-an-hour the two Mini- 
sters of State were in full confabulation. 
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The Home Secretary commenced by saying, 
he was anxious that the Irish Secretary should 
peruse a presentment which had been sent 
him by Sir Richard Dillon, made by the 
Grand Jury who foimd the true bill under 
which Michael Doherty was tried and sen- 
tenced to death. 

"I have already seen it," said the Irish 
Secretary. *^He sent me a copy of it, and 
informed me another would be in your 
hands." 

*' What do you think of it? " enquired the 
Home Secretary. 

*'The subject of it," replied the Irish 
Secretary, '^is of wide moment. Anything 
is of special importance which would give to 
the Executive in Ireland an insight into any 
plottings or plannings which might be going 
on, and I regard the instrumentality pointed 
out in the presentment as offering a means 
of ascertaining much which may be going on 
in the way of scheming ; but the method sug- 
gested is surely impracticable. How could a 
priest be made particeps criminis when the 
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crime may not have been, and perhaps may 
never be, committed ? " 

"The object is to prevent crime," said the 
Home Secretary. "We know how great is 
the influence of the priests in Ireland over the 
lowest orders there, and if that influence could 
be used by the Executive to check crime, the 
Executive would surely be the gainer. The 
idea of the Grand Jury seems to be that the 
priests might be constrained to induce their 
penitents, when they confess they are medi- 
tating crime, to abandon the commission of it. 
The priest would do this if in danger of being 
involved in the criminality of it, and unless he 
obtained an assurance, with which he was 
satisfied, that the contemplated crime would 
be abandoned, he would denounce the person 
to the authorities, to guard himself against 
complicity; after which he should be held 
harmless." 

*' We have no penal statute," observed the 
Irish Secretary, "which takes cognizance of 
such a state of things. After one or two de- 
nunciations would it not resolve itself into this, 
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that Iristtmen would cease to confess them- 
selves to the priest, reserving the mention of 
any crime they contemplated doing ? " 

*^ It might be so, no doubt/' replied the 
Home Secretary, "but priests are clever in 
extracting confessions which were never in- 
tended to be divulged. By earnest and per- 
sistent questioning they get the mastery over 
the penitent, who, when unburdening his con- 
science under this discipline, feels no relief 
unless he has disclosed everything. Besides, 
the priest to guard against all reticence, in 
giving absolution, restricts the sentence to the 
things confessed." 

'* There would be," suggested the Irish Se- 
cretary, " great difficulty, insuperable difficulty, 
may I not say ? in getting passed any statute 
which would cover the points we are discuss- 
ing. In these times, interference with spiritual 
things by the State is watched with a very 
jealous eye, and in Ireland with a disestablished 
Church which has abandoned the practice of 
confession, and a Roman communion which 
works its system and discipline more zealously 
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than ever, I fear any such proposition would 
meet with but very poor success." 

" If any Church system can be shown to be 
a cover for, or an incentive to, crime, its dis- 
cipline becomes intolerable and obnoxious to 
the State, and as a fundamental principle of 
government, the Executive ought to interfere, 
as all social welfare is committed to its keep- 
ing." The Home Secretary delivered this 
opinion with great firmness and determination; 
*'but," he added, "I hope we may not come 
into collision with Church authorities. My 
notion rather is that common law may be 
brought to our aid, and that without any 
special statute being passed, a criminal infor- 
mation would lie against a priest under the 
circumstances supposed, and might be prose- 
cuted to an issue with good effect. This case 
of Michael Doherty's would exactly fit." 

"Ah! that accounts to me, Mr. Secretary," 
observed the Irish functionary, " for the mes- 
sage I had from you a few days back. I 
puzzled myself sorely over it, in conjecturing 
what could be your object in making the in- 
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quiry contained in your memorandum. I see 
it all now plainly enough. You got the name 
of the priest, if I recollect rightly ? " 

" Oh, yes," replied the Home Secretary, 
" you sent it me. I have it here, ' John Patrick 
Nolan, of Kilmornham.' " 

*^ And you wish me to lay a criminal infor- 
mation against him ? " inquired the Irish Secre- 
tary. 

*' I do most certainly," answered the Home 
Secretary, ^' and I will have the case brought 
to trial as quickly as possible." 

"Don't you think it would be well, Mr. 
Secretary, before you proceed with this," said 
the Irish Minister, " that the whole question 
should come under the notice of our Cabinet, 
and let us all decide as to the most proper 



course." 



*' No, it is not a Cabinet question in any way, 
and I hardly think, my friend," replied the 
Home Secretary, "they would care if I made 
it one. I will take the responsibility of it on 
myself. I do not wish you to share it, if you 
have any doubt on the subject. I only require 
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you to aid me through the machinery of the 
Irish Office. Especially, I wish to have the 
able assistance of the attorney-general, who 
in State matters is very properly under your 

direction and control." 

*' Oh, yes," rejoined the Irish Secretary j not 
wishing to disoblige or foil his fellow minister, 
and really thinking on reflection it would have 
been unwise to submit the question to the 
Cabinet, " the staff of my office shall be entirely 
at your disposal ; only tell me what you wish 
to have done, and in what form the information 
shall be laid." 

" That, I take it, will be very simple," con- 
tinued the Home Secretary. ** We must allege 
first, that Michael Doherty has been convicted 
of firing at Sir Roderick Norman, with intent 
to murder, and has been sentenced to death ; 
next, that the said John Patrick Nolan has 
been, during ten years last past, the confessor 
of the said Michael Doherty, and had long 
privity of the intention of the said Michael 
Doherty to commit the said offence. This will 
be sufficient to raise the question.'* 
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"The allegation must be supported," re- 
marked the Irish Secretary, '' by an affidavit 
from Michael Doherty. Supposing he refuses 
to swear to that eflfiect, what then ? " 

" I must take my chance of that,*' replied 
the Home Secretary, "but I don't think he 
will." 

" If he does make the affidavit,*' continued 
the Irish Secretary, " will it not be assumed 
he had done it to get out of prison, and 
what obloquy would thus be thrown on the 
prosecutor ? " 

" I must leave the lawyers," replied the 
Home Secretary, " to make the best of that. 
Doherty will be called as a witness, and will 
be subjected no doubt to a stiff cross-examina'- 
tion on that point: but what is there to hinder 
me from going myself into the witness-box 
and making oath that no attempt has been 
made to bring Doherty into court on the part 
of the prosecution by holding out any promise 
of pardon, or even mitigation of his sentence. 
I think all this, my friend, can be made clear 
enough." 
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" Will you draw the affidavit ? " asked the 
Irish Secretary. 

"In one moment," replied the Home Secre- 
tary, and he drew a half sheet of foolscap 
paper from the case standing in his desk be- 
fore him : ''I will write it off directly. Let 
the attorney-general, if you please, see that 
it is in order." 

*'I, Michael Doherty, now l3^ng in Cork 
Gaol, under sentence of death for firing at Sir 
Roderick Norman, do make oath and say : — 

"That before I committed the crime for 
which I am to suffer, I did frequently divulge 
my intention to John Patrick Nolan, my 
father confessor, and that being bound by 
oath to commit this crime, I did confess the 
same more than once to the said father, John 
Patrick Nolan, as much as ten years ago, and 
frequently since, and that after such confession 
the said father, John Patrick Nolan, did ab- 
solve me from all my sins." 

"There you have it," continued the Home 
Secretary. " It is something to pursue such a 
horrible business, and if possible to hunt it 
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down, do you not think? I feel this duty 
strongly since I have looked into the matter." 

The Irish Secretary shuddered. "I never 
before so clearly realized," he remarked, with 
sensible agitation, *' the iniquity of this system 
of confession. No wonder, under the cover 
of it, an ignorant population is so easily be- 
guiled and misled. A blessing, indeed, would 
it be for Ireland if such a system could be 
broken down. There is just one thing I may 
observe, if you will permit me, Mr. Nolan 
may plead that he warned Doherty not to 
proceed in his intention. But the system is 
full of snares." 

'' I should be glad if he would plead such 
a justification. It would do more than any- 
thing else powerfully to help my case. I have 
not, as my prime object, the very remotest 
wish to punish Nolan, if he can justify himself. 
If he plead, as you surmise, it will assist to 
establish the contention of the Grand Jury, 
that when confession of this sort has been 
made to the priest he should publicly denounce 
it That is what I want. For that the Grand 
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Jury ask. That would do very much for the 
prevention and suppression of these secret 
conspiracies. It would do more than anything 
else, I believe, to raise the standard of morals 
throughout Ireland, Do you not see it so, my 
friend ? " asked the Home Secretary. 

" Well, there is much in what you say. I 
will lay your affidavit at once, Mr. Secretary," 
said the Irish Minister, "before our law- 
officers — vou wish that ? " and the Home 
Secretary bowed assent. " I will then proceed 
to get it served and sworn. All your case de- 
pends on obtaining the affidavit." 

"Yes, at present, thank you, it does," replied 
the Home Secretary, and the two ministers 
separated. 




CHAPTER IX. 

DOHERTT AGAIN VISITED IN PRISON. 

The Irish Secretary, the day after his inter- 
view, which we have recorded, with the Home 
Secretary, respecting the Grand Jury present- 
ment, wired a message to the Governor of 
Cork Gaol to ascertain the name of the solicitor 
who had conducted the drfence of Doherty at 
the late trial. 

He judged that this gentleman would be 
better suited than any other to ascertain from 
Doherty his willingness to mate the required 
affidavit in support of the criminal information 
intended to be laid against Father Nolan. 

The name was immediately transmitted to 
the Irish Office, and in due course Mr. Sharp- 
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nose was instructed in the matter, and being 
himself a Commissioner of the High Court of 
Justice he would be able, if Doherty con- 
sented, to administer the necessary oath. 

The affidavit so entirely accorded with the 
prisoner's sentiments on the subject that he 
made no difficulty whatever about signing and 
swearing it. 

'* So they want," he said, speaking rather 
bitterly to Mr. Sharpnose, " to get this bit o' 
paper from me before I swing ? Have they 
kept me all this time jist to manage this?" 
asked the poor man, who felt he could wel- 
come death to be free from such prolonged 
incarceration, and the misery this continued 
suspense was causing him. 

" No, not a bit of it," replied Mr. Sharpnose 
in a kind and soothing voice. " I think I can 
assure you that the sentence will not now be 
carried out. It's a great comfort to your poor 
wife and family, to know that your life will 
be spared." 

" Divil a comfort to me, Mr. Sharpnose," 
rejoined poor Doherty, "if I be doomed to 
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spend the rest bit o' my life in this dark den. 
Couldn't you get 'em to kill me outright, an' 
say no thin' about it ? I be ready for it." 

*' No, no, my good fellow," observed Mr. 
Sharpnose, tapping Michael on the shoulder as 
his custom was when he meant kindly. 
" Have a little patience, and I think you may 
by-and-bye be let off altogether, and then you 
will have the happiness of joining again your 
wife and children who have been so distressed 
and troubled on your account." 

" Och ! Mr. Sharpnose," cried poor Michael, - 
"ye're not desaving me? Ye seem to put 
new life into me wid such deloightful words. 
Do you really think it may be ? " 

" I do indeed," at once responded Mr. 
Sharpnose. *' God forbid I should deceive 
you. 

"Then, if I am set free, Mr. Sharpnose, 
we'll be arf the very nixt day to Americka, 
where there's no prastes and Land Laagers to 
desave you and bring you into throuble. If 
Father Nolan had but ha' tould me, I should 
think nothin' of such a wicked ouath, but take 

YOL. IIL I 
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care not to kape it by no means, 'case it was 
divil's wark, as he ought to ha' said, an' not a' 
tould me only ^ an ouath was a solemn thing/ 
I'd niver a' done it." 

"There," interrupted Mr. Sharpnoee, who 
was anxious to get away and attend to his 
business, " I don't think you would, Michael. 
But you must let me go now. I'm very busy." 

"Ow'ny one ward, Misther, if I may in- 
thrude," cried Doherty. " Who takes care o* 
the wife and childer while I'm here ? " 

'* Oh, never fear, Michael," replied the 
lawyer. "I know they want for nothing. 
That need be no trouble to you. Your mind 
may be quite easy about them." And Mr. 
Sharpnose knocked for the warder to open the 
door, and was quickly out of the prison. 

Having taken a copy of the affidavit and 
filled in the juravit, he forwarded it by the 
same day's post to the Irish Office, hoping by 
the promptitude he had shown in the execution 
of this little business, the Irish Office might 
again, some time or other, require his services 
in other ways. 
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The Irish Secretary lost no time also in lay- 
ing the criminal information against Father 
Nolan, and filing a copy of the affidavit on 
which the information was based, in the Crown 
Office in Dublin, forwarding the original docu- 
ment for use to the Home Secretary in London. 

The Home Secretary was thoroughly in 
earnest in prosecuting this matter, and delayed 
not a day in following up the proceedings. 
He felt strongly it was the duty of the Exe- 
cutive to break down if it could a system in 
Ireland which was at the bottom of so much 
mischief, which was nothing but a religious 
abuse, and which experience had so long 
shown was continually working almost incal- 
culable evil. A sacred office of the Church 
which had been centuries before wisely devised 
for administering relief and comfort to truly 
penitent souls, in the course of time and by 
the corrupt influences of crafty men, had come 
to be the very opposite of what was intended. 
He would break it down if possible. He 
would hope that the archbishops and bishops 
of the Roman communion in Ireland, after all 
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the trouble through which the country had 
passed but a few years before, would them- 
selves assist the Government in securing this 
most desirable reformation. Nothing but a 
high hand he felt could possibly succeed, and 
having secured a good case, as he considered, 
to try in the High Court, he would proceed to 
strike sharp and hard. 

The commotion which this suit caused 
throughout Ireland can hardly be exaggerated. 
But with few exceptions the ill-feeling it ex- 
cited was altogether confined to the priests. 
If the case were to go against Nolan they felt 
their power in the confessional was doomed. 
The judicious arguments of the attorney- 
general, when the case was heard ex parte be- 
fore the full Court, were regarded by the 
educated laymen of Ireland as unanswerable, 
and the gentlemen who had composed the 
Grand Jury from which the presentment had 
emanated, were delighted to see their com- 
plaint and suggestion so promptly followed up. 

A rule nisi was at once granted by the Court. 

To attempt to describe Father Nolan's aston- 
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ishment and rage when he was served with 
the process is beyond any pen. He stamped 
and raved like a madman. Should he tear up 
the paper and take no notice of it ? He recol- 
lected some priests of the Church of England 
had done something of the kind in resisting 
the operation of the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, but in some instances had only come 
off second best. Well, that, he felt on reflec- 
tion, would never do in his case, for there 
could be no disputing or resisting the High 
Court of Justice ; whereas, the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, as it was called, was clearly 
shown to have established an unconstitutional 
Court, and was justly, as it was ultimately, re- 
sisted with full success. In his own case, as 
he got cooler, he felt there could be no plea of 
the kind. There was no infraction of any pre- 
vious compact between the State and the 
Church. The Roman Church affected no 
compact with the State, and was therefore 
constrained to keep within the bounds of the 
common law. The High Court of Justice 
could not be set at defiance. He must put in 
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an answer. He must obtain legal assistance 
and advice. 

After much and careful cogitation, Fatbear 
Nolan, before he should take any definite step, 
came to the determination to see his bishop,^ 
and this he did with as little delay as possible, 
as the process with which he had been served 
directed that a plea should be filed within 
fourteen days. No time was therefore to be 
lost, and lie at once took steps to secure an 
early appointment with his superior. 

" What does all this mean. Father Nolan ? ** 
enquired the bishop as soon as they were 
seated. "I have gathered something of the 
case from what I have seen reported in the 
newspapers ; but before I can advise and direct 
you, I should like to hear from yourself how 
this charge has arisen. I suppose there is no 
gainsaying the allegation that you were for 
years this Michael Doherty's confessor before 
his incarceration ? *' 

" It would be folly, my lord, to deny thaty^ 
replied Father Nolan. " He was very regular 
in coming to confession, and any number of 
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witnesses could be produced to verify thafe 
faxit" 

"The process with which you have been 
served, I see," continued the bishop, " charges 
you with privity of Doherty s crime. Were 
you aware from his confessions that he intended 
the commission of this vile outrage ? " 

"He confessed to me, on several occasions," 
replied Nolan, " that the Land Leaguers had 
bound him under an oath to fire at Sir Roderick 
Norman/' 

'* Did he divulge the name of any one in 
particular? *' asked the bishop, 

Nolan hesitated, and the bishop went on : 
" Pray, be frank with me, Mr. Nolan, I must 
request. The matter seems to me to be very 
serious, both as regards yourself and Holy 
Church. When the State deems it necessary 
to take such a step as this aflfecting our Church's 
discipline, it behoves us all to be vigilant ; and 
especially to be open and candid with one 
another. You have nothing to fear, you must 
know, from placing confidence in your bishop." 

*' I fear nothing, my Lord Bishop," replied 
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Nolan, with some heat in his words. " I can 
truthfully declare Doherty disclosed no name 
to me in confession of any one who imposed 
on him the oath of which we are speaking. 
He told me simply he had taken such an oath. 
I never pressed him to tell me who had admini- 
stered it. From prudential motives, I thought 
it better not to press him. I felt I would 
rather not know it, and I avoided further 
questions on it by remarking merely that * an 
oath was a very solemn thing.' " 

" Surely, Mr. Nolan," said the bishop, re- 
monstrating, " you have not been a priest so 
many years as not to know and keep in mind 
that a penitent coming to confession comes ex- 
pressly for the purpose of direction ? " 

" Of course, I know it, my Lord," replied 
Nolan. 

"And the direction you gave this man 
Doherty, when he solemnly avowed to you in 
confession that he was under oath to shoot Sir 
Roderick Norman, was to tell him simply that 
* an oath was a solemn thing ? ' " 

" That is so/' Nolan admitted. 
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" Can you justify such reserve ? " asked the 
bishop. '' Do you recollect how long ago it 
is since he first carae to you with this con- 
fession ? " 

" I should say," answered Nolan, " it is be- 
tween nine and ten years ago. I know it was 
some time — a short time — after the beginning 
of the disturbances which occurred during the 
Glibword administration, when the Land 
Leaguers were for a time ruling the country, 
and when, unhappily, after the murder of 
Lord Mountmorres, agrarian crimes became 
frequent." 

The bishop looked at Father Nolan with 
eyes of profound astonishment. "Do you 
mean me, Mr. Nolan," he enquired, "to under- 
stand that from that time till the outrage was 
committed, Doherty frequently confessed to 
you that he had taken this wicked and bloody 
oath ? " 

"No doubt; I have no desire to deny it," 
replied Father Nolan. "It never occurred to 
me, after a time or two, he had any intention 
to carry it out." 
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" But was not your duty plain to direct him 
not to carry it out ? " pressed the bishop, 
emphatically. 

*^ I may perhaps have treated the matter too 
perfunctorily," cooly replied Father Nolan. 

*'Too perfunctorily," repeated the bishop, 
taking up Nolan's words and throwing into 
them all the bitterness to which he could give 
expression. '* Too perfunctorily, sir ! Is the 
discipline of our Church to be thus called in 
question by State authority, because one of 
our priests is too negligent faithfully to direct a 
penitent, whose conscience is burdened by 
having taken a wicked oath ? The bishop can- 
not justify you. Whatever the sentence of the 
law will be you will have to suffer it. The 
Church will not bear the blame of such proceed- 
ings. The Church will distinctly repudiate such 
abuse of the true purpose and intention of the 
confessional." 

Poor Nolan, as he left the bishop, felt how 
true it was that bishops, whether Roman or 
Anglican, with very few exceptions, were pre- 
pared to stand by their clergy. Such instances 
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as he could recollect of Episcopal protection 
were like angels' visits, " few and far between." 
He went back to Kilmomham downcast and 
discouraged. '* I had better given the time to 
some sharp attorney," was his reflection ; " for 
as far as comfort and advice are in question, 
from the bishop I have had none. I must 
after all go to an attorney ; I must ascertain 
what is to be done with this," and he held up 
in disgust between his fore-finger and thumb 
the process with which he had been served. 

The bishop, however, felt justly in this 
instance, that Nolan's conduct was indefensible : 
and he was compelled, though reluctantly, to 
admit to himself that if the abuse of the con- 
fessional could be corrected, Ireland would 
have been saved from manifold and grievous 
crimes. Could there be a doubt — there was 
none in his own mind — that during the whole 
period of the land leaguers' agitation, the 
crimes committed and all the particulars 
attending them were known to the priests, and 
communicated to them in the confessional by 
the intending perpetrators ? 
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The case was accordingly pressed on, and 
ended in the court giving judgment against 
Father Nolan, who was ordered to pay a fine 
of fifty pounds and to suffer four months 
imprisonment. 

Evidence during the trial of the case was 
put in by the bishops on the part of the Roman 
Church, to the effect that not to direct a peni- 
tent who had made such a confession as that 
of Doherty, to abstain from the commission of 
the intended crime, was an abuse of the office 
of the priest and punishable by canon law. 
But it was not stated that at the expiration of 
Father Nolans imprisonment he would be 
proceeded against by the Church authority and 
punished under canon law. 

The Home Secretary thus established his 
position, and without obtaining any statute 
law to meet such cases, induced the archbishops 
and bishops of the Roman communion in Ire- 
land to order all confessions involving an ad- 
mission of an intention to commit crime, by 
force of this decision of the High Court of 
Justice, to be excluded from the protection 
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which had belonged to the secrecy of the con- 
fessional. . 

Mr. Workington could not let the report of 
this trial pass without writing a few lines to 
his friend the Home Secretary. 

''To 

*' The Right Hon. The Secretary of State, 

'' for the Home Department. 
" Dear Mr. Secretary, 

'* I heartily congratulate you on the 
success of your case, re Nolan. The decision 
will prove of consummate importance through- 
out the whole kingdom. 

" It establishes the position I have always 
held that law cannot be superseded by affecta- 
tion of Church discipline, and that disestablish 
as you will, (unwise as I consider such policy,) 
you cannot take the Church, or any Church, 
outside of State control. 

" Yours, always very faithfully, 

" Joseph Workington. 
" PoLiNGHURST, Monday." 



CHAPTER X. 

LADY WINIFRED VOWS AND PAYS. 

After the lapse of a few months, Lady 
Winifred was perfectly restored to health. 

Not a trace was left of the painful malady 
under which she had so long and seriously 
suffered. 

She had returned to Plashetts for some 
time, full of grateful remembrance of the 
tenderness with which Lady Northfield had 
watched and nursed her through her trial. 

Dr. Stevens had long discontinued his visits, 
and was proud as well as gratified by the 
correctness of his prognostications. Lady 
Winifred was, in fact, restored botJi in body 
and mind, and had entirely recovered those 
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good looks, and that sprightliness of disposi- 
tion^ for which she had always been remark- 
able. 

Lady Northfield and Lady Winifred were 
dearer and closer friends than ever. Lord 
Northfield and Sir Roderick Norman were 
equally well suited to each other, and as near 
neighbours had grown up into fast friends and 
constant companions. The two families, in- 
deed, of Rushbrooke Hall and the Plashettsj 
were drawn together by the closest and most 
frequent intercourse. 

Much happiness was the lot of that little 
circle. Lady Winifred's children were fast 
growing to maturity around her, and Lionel 
Grantley Iwtd already reached his early man- 
hood. 

"It has long been my wish," began Lady 
Winifred, addressing Sir Roderick, as they 
were strolling after breakfast on the terrace, 
the shrubs and blooming flowers throwing out 
the sweetest fragrance around them on that 
lovely May morning ; " it has long been my 
wish, dear, to make some substantial thank- 
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offering for the removal of that severe sickness 
and most painful hallucination under which I 
laboured so long." 

*' Nothing could be more proper," observed 
Sir Roderick. "I am sure it would add to 
your happiness to make such acknowledgment: 
nor could anything be more gratifying to my 
own feelings, as it will also prove with our 
children hereafter when they are grown up. 
Marion, indeed, is already quite old enough 
to understand your notion and good intention, 
and will take an interest in whatever you 
determine to do. What did you think of? " 

"You know, my dear,'' she quickly replied, 
" the little hamlet through which we pass in 
driving to Northfield ; on this side of it, I mean, 
outside the park. Some people call it Plashetts 
fields." 

" Yes,*' assented Sir Roderick; "it is really 
divided from the town by the burn and a few 
fields, and looks as if it did not belong to 
Northfield: but the hamlet, with its single 
mill and busy population, is within Mr. Bell's 
parish. 
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^^Oh, yes," observed Lady Winifred, "I 
have often heard him speak of it, and with 
some concern, as the distance from Northfield 
makes it diflSicult for him to give that attention 
to the people there he would if it were differ- 
ent ; and I fear Mr. Williams at the mill is not 
altogether like our good neighbours, Mr. Tal- 
bot and Kobertson." 

*'That is just it," continued Sir Roderick. 
" Mr. Williams, I apprehend, is more or less 
a struggling man, with insuflSicient capital 
for his works, and Mr. Bell having regard 
to that, is reluctant, I have often heard him 
say, to take any decided step at present, 
out of fear that Mr. Williams would con- 
ceive he was looking to him for pecuniary 
assistance." 

^'Well, dear," went on Lady Winifred, "it 
is there I should like to build a nice church, 
with the usual belongings. Will you talk to 
Mr. BeU about it ? " 

** Write Bell a note, my dear, and get him 
out to lunch. We can then talk it over quietly 
here. I can give you a capital site for it, just 

VOL. III. K 
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across the bum, after we pass the old bridge, 
on the left hand side." 

'*Do you mean," asked Lady Winifred, 
*' nearly opposite the mill? " 

'* No, not so far along the road as that," 
explained Sir Roderick, ''about two fields 
nearer this way, just after you pass the first 
-double row of cottages." 

" Oh, yes, I know," added Lady Winifred, 
"just the very place: handy for every part 
of the hamlet. You must give me a site large 
enough for a parsonage as well as the churA. 
Do you say yes, Roderick ? If I write a note 
to Mr. Bell will you let George ride in with it ? " 

"Better, my dear," rq)lied Sir Roderick, 
"let him take the dog-cart with him this fine 
morning and drive in. If Mr. BeU is dis- 
engaged he can bring him here at once.'* 

And so it was arranged. The note was 
written. Sir Roderidk's pad-groom, George^ 
was duly dispatched with it, in the dog-cart, 
and before one o'clock he had returned to the 
Plashetts^ bringing the vicar, Mr. BeU, as de- 
sired. 
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When luncheon was over, and before the 
party left the table, Sn* Roderick, addressing 
the vicar, said, " Mr, Bell, Lady Winifred has 
a little plot against you in her mind, to throw 
some more work for a bit on you and your 
curates," 

"Indeed," observed Mr. Bell, "I don^t 
think her ladyship will either alarm or harm 
us. What may it be. Lady Winifred?" added 
the vicar, addressing her. 

*' I want to build a church, Mr. Bell," re- 
plied Lady Winifred, "in the Plashetts' hamlet, 
Watercotts, I think some call it, since the mill 
was built thera" 

"Very much needed, your ladyship," ob- 
served the vicar : " but really so much has of 
late years been done through the untiring 
generosity of my parishioners, that I have felt 
ashamed to propose any new work, though I 
know how much a church is wanted in the 
place you indicate." 

" Mr. Williams, who owns the mill there," 
said Sir Roderick, " I know very well. He 
holds under me, on a long lease, as you are 
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aware, no doubt, at a moderate ground rent. 
He's a good Churchman, but I fear he is not 
overburdened with riches. His mill, I have 
often heard him say, pays but indifferently well. 
He has had from time to time a good deal of 
trouble with his hands." 

"That is so," observed the vicar. "We 
have often talked about it. If he would but 
introduce the co-operative plan, which Talbot 
and Robertson began some years ago, and 
which the other millowners in the town have 
long adopted with ^uch marked advantage, he 
would soon find his position very different. 
But he seems, I regret to say, to lack the 
courage to try it. I feel, under present cir- 
cumstance, we cannot expect much help from 
Mr. Williams ; but he would no doubt wish to 
do a little." 

" I don't wish for help, vicar," said Lady 
Winifred, with a smile, in her kind and gentle 
way. " I am selfish enough to desire to do 
this out of my own purse." 

" Your ladyship is very good," remarked 
the vicar ; but fearing to press Lady Winifred 
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too much, he added, "you have no doubt 
formed some rough notion what the cost will 
be. Church building in any case is a heavy 
undertaking/' 

" Sir Koderick has promised me a site large 
enough both for Church and Parsonage. You 
have a school there already. I wish as a 
thank-offering for my recovery to give a sum 
which will build the Church and Parsonage, 
and be sufficient for the permanent endowment 
of, what I hope you will not object to make, a 
new parish." 

" Your ladyship is indeed very good," re- 
peated the vicar. '*I should not think of 
putting any obstacle in the way of your kind 
and most generous intentions. I quite approve, 
as you know, of forming new parishes where 
it can be done. The endowment is generally 
the difficulty in the way, but your ladyship 
removes that hindrance." 

^' I shall require, vicar," continued Lady 
Winifred, " that the presentation to this bene- 
fice shall be for ever vested in Lord Northfield 
and his heirs. You will understand, doubtless, 
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my reason for this. I hope you see no im- 
pediment to that arrangement ? " 

•'Lord Northfield," at once replied the 
vicar, '*is patron of the mother parish, and 
certainly, in my opinion, it could not be placed 
in better hands/' 

"Then, be it so," said Lady Winifred. 
*' For what number do you think we ought to 
build?" 

" There is but one mill in the Hamlet," re- 
plied the vicar, *' nor is it likely there will be 



more — " 



" There will be no more," said Sir Roderick, 
interrupting, " but pray, go on.'' 

" The population," added the vicar, " is un- 
likely at any time to exceed a thousand or 
twelve hundred. I should think if we build 
for three hundred, it will be amply sufficient, 
and this would allow for any probable further 
addition to the population, say up to two 
thousand." 

"And roughly," further enquired Lady 
Winifred, " what do you reckon would be the 
cost of a Church of the capacity you mention? " 
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*' Ten pounds a person," observed Sir Rode- 
rick, ^'is what you usually reckon, I think, Mr. 
Bell, to be sufficient ; is it not? *' 

'' I have seen it done, and well done," re- 
plied the vicar, **for about eight pounds a 
person ; ten will do it well." 

" That would be three thousand pounds for 
the Church," said Sir Roderick. 

**And the Parsonage House," added Lady 
Winifred, ** how much ? " 

^*Well, from sixteen to eighteen hundred 
pounds," replied the vicar. 

'^ Call it five thousand pounds for the two," 
observed Lady Winifred, " that would do you 
think?" 

" We could do very well, I feel sure," said 
Mr. Bell, ** with such a sum; and very generous 
in you, Lady Winifred, permit me to say, to 
propose it." 

*^Well, for the endowment," continued 
Lady Winifred, **1 intend to set aside five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds ; that would give 
an income to the clergyman of seven hundred 
or seven hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
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There, thirty thousand pounds will do the 
whole thing." 

*' And that sum, vicar," chimed in Sir Rode- 
rick, *'is at your disposal whenever you are 
ready to proceed." 

The vicar was quite taken aback, and deeply 
moved at the generosity of his friends. 

*^ I know not how suflBciently to thank you, 
Lady Winifred — Sir Roderick ; the Church is 
deeply beholden to you for this princely bene- 
faction," stammered out the vicar, hardly know- 
ing what he said. "Sincerely, I pray," he 
added, recovering himself, " the gift may prove 
as great a blessing to the hamlet, as I know 
you both desire. This is a thank-offering, in- 
deed." 

The vicar rose to go. Lady Winifred shook 
hands and left the room. 

*^ Are you pressed for time, Mr. Bell ? " en- 
quired Sir Roderick, when Lady Winifred had 
gone ; "if you are not, I should like to detain 
you a minute or two longer, to speak about a 
few details." 

" Oh, certainly, Sir Roderick," replied the 
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vicar, " I am at your service as long as you 
require." 

" Well, it is just this," continued Sir Rode- 
rick. *^Lady Winifred is anxious that this 
work should be done at once. We neither of 
us believe in or approve of post mortem bene- 
factions. What we can do we wish to do in 
our lifetime. We are utilitarian enough to 
desire to see with our own eyes any thing we 
may be permitted to undertake. Some men 
accumulate money all their lives, and grasp it 
tightly, and when they know it must go, and that 
they cannot take it away with them, they get 
very charitable with their surplus, and will 
away to one institution or another what they 
think they can spare from their children, if 
they have any, and the world says they are 
very generous. To my mind, they are very 
niggardly and foolish : humbugs, I might per- 
haps call them, without being far wrong. Let 
us do what we can while we still have life and 
opportunity, and have the satisfaction of seeing 
the result, and others enjoying the good con • 
sequences." 
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" This seems, no doubt," remarked the vicar, 
" the preferable and more godly course." 

*^And now let me ask you, Mr. Bell," 
added the worthy baronet, " if you will name 
a couple of personal friends of your own, who 
with you will take charge of this money on 
trust till we have completed our work ? I re- 
gard this as a proper and necessary precaution 
because of the uncertainty of life. You or I 
or either of us might be suddenly called away, 
and our proposed good work, as I trust it is 
to be, left incomplete, and in uncertainty." 

" Oh, yes. Sir Koderick," Mr. Bell at once 
cheerfully answered, ** I am glad you propose 
such a course. It lessens much my own re- 
sponsibility, and secures the certain completion 
of Lady Winifred's munificent undertaking. 
I think that without difficulty I could prevail 
on my dear friends, Mr. Talbot and Mr. 
Robertson, who, you know, have laboured 
with me so much in parochial improvements, 
to join me in the trust." 

'* If you can," said Sir Roderick, ^' I know 
of none better suited for such a purpose. You 
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will oblige me by speaking to them at once. 
Do you think you could do this before next 
Sunday, and let me know? Lady Winifred 
wishes to put her offering into the alms, at the 
mid-day celebration, and will be prepared to 
do so if you give us a short notice." 

^'That most assuredly shall be done,*' re- 
sponded the vicar. 

" As regards the patronage, Mr. Bell, Lord 
Northfield has been selected, you can readily 
understand; his good wife having been so 
closely associated with Lady Winifred during 
her long and pamful illness, she wishes to 
identify her thank-offering with her dearest 
friend." 

"Let me assure you, Sir Roderick," observed 
the vicar, "this needed no explanation. I 
gathered it to be so, when the subject was 
mentioned in the course of our conversation. 
Nothing seemed to me more natural or more 
proper. But independently of that considera- 
tion, I think the clergy are better without 
having the responsibility of patronage. Vicars 
when forming new parishes used to reserve 
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the patronage to themselves and their suc- 
cessors. In my opinion, nothing could be more 
unwise. Lay patrons, where they recognise 
the responsibility of exercising patronage, are 
a great strength and bulwark to the Church. 
I have been permitted in Northfield, as you 
know, to form several new parishes. I have 
not reserved the patronage of one." 

" Let me now release you," said Sir Rode- 
rick ; " accept my excuses for having detained 
you so long." 

The vicar walked back to Northfield with a 
light step. He resolved, as he went, to call on 
his two friends, in the course of the same 
evening. 




CHAPTER XL 

THE VICAR OF NORTKFIELD AND HIS TWO 
FRIENDS HAVE A TALK ON CHURCH ENDOW- 
MENTS AND FINANCES. 

Mr. Bell started in good time the same even- 
ing, and calling first on Mr. Robertson, whom 
he found at home and disengaged, enquired 
whether he would accompany him to Mr. 
Talbot's. He had something to tell them re- 
lating to a parochial matter, in which they 
would feel interested, and he wished for their 
co-operation. 

In a few minutes, Mr. Bell and Mr. Robert- 
son were on their way to Mr. Talbot, who, 
though a bachelor as we know, was seldom 
away from home in the evening. The three 
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friends were soon seated together to hear what 
the vicar had to say. 

** I don't think you will be so much surprised 
as gratified," began the vicar, " because you 
well know the generous disposition of both Sir 
Roderick Norman and Lady Winifred ; but I 
am instructed to ask you if you will join with 
me in a trust to hold a sum of money for 
building a church at Watercotts, the Plashett 
Hamlet, near Mr. Williams' Mill, where Sir 
Eoderick will give a proper site.'' 

" Shall we have to hold the money long ? " 
enquired Talbot. 

"I suppose," observed Robertson, "you 
will have a certain sum put into your hands by 
Sir Eoderick and Lady Winifred, and we shall 
have jointly to hold it while you collect the 
deficiency ? Is that so ? The whole of the 
property in Plashetts is Sir Roderick's. I 
certainly think, and have long thought, they 
want a nice church there, and I shall be glad 
to help it. Whose proposal is this, vicar? 
You have never said a word to us on the 
subject." 
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*' The proposition," replied the vicar, '' was 
made to me this very day by Lady Winifred. 
That was the first I heard of it. You may 
guess my astonishment when I tell you that 
Lady Winifred wishes to do all this work 
herself, as a thank-offering to God for her 
late recovery." 

*' Indeed I " cried both gentlemen at once 

" Yes, indeed/' continued the vicar. " Lady 
Winifred is most kind and generous. She 
offers thirty thousand pounds to build and 
endow." 

"Thirty thousand pounds, vicar!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Robertson. 

" Just like her, kind, good soul as she is^" 
calmly observed Mr. Talbot. 

" Well, she wants us to hold this for her till 
the work is done," added the vicar 

" What did Sir Roderick say ? " enquired 
Mr. Robertson. 

" He backed her ladyship in all she said," 
answered the vicar ; "and it was Sir Roderick 
himself who asked me to name two of my per- 
sonal friends to undertake the trust, and when 
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I mentioned yourselves, he said by all means, 
nothing could be better. Would I speak to 
you soon and let him know ? " 

"Well," at once remarked Mr. Robertson, 
"I don't see how any one can refuse. It's a 
munificent offering." 

"It is indeed," added Mr. Talbot. ''Of 
course, there must be no refusal." 

"I am to let them know before Sunday if 
you consent," continued Mr. Bell. " Lady 
Winifred proposes to herself to make her offer- 
ing next Sunday at the mid-day celebration." 

" Well, then, vicar, tell them we will, of 
course, undertake the charge of this," said 
Talbot. " May God bless them both for this 
act of benevolence I " 

" Now, don't get up and go, vicar," added 
Mr. Talbot. "You and Robertson may just 
as well stop and have a little talk. You have 
broken in on my solitude, so I can't let you go 
before bedtime, or I shall feel lonesome, and 
get into the mopes." 

** I have nothing very special this evening," 
said the vicar. *' I'll stop with pleasure." 
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'^ And I too, Talbot," responded Eobertson; 
^' but now I won't make it late, for I said 
nothing to Mrs. Robertson before I came away." 

" How mucb do you expect to spend on the 
Church, vicar ? " enquired Robertson. " Is 
there to be a house too ? " 

" To your first question," observed the vicar, 
'^ three thousand pounds. To your second, 
yes, and to cost a couple of thousand, or there- 
about." 

" That only makes five thousand," said Tal- 
bot, *' what does her ladyship propose shall 
be done with the remaining twenty-five thou- 
sand?" 

" Oh ! that," replied the vicar, '* is to pro- 
vide an endowment, and will produce, of 
course, from seven hundred to seven hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, which is what she 
wishes." 

" Handsome, certainly ; but I agree with her 
ladyship," observed Talbot ; " not a penny too 
much. I am glad to see that for some years 
past we have been getting out of that niggard 
way of dealing with the clergy that used to be 

▼OL. m. L 
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in fashion. I recollect some twenty years ago 
or even less, when endowments from a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred were considered quite 
suflScient. And then it had to be increased by 
that miserable system of pew rents, making 
* My Father's House a house of merchandise.*" 

'^ In some cases," remarked Robertson, "the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners raised the endow- 
ments to three hundred per annum. But I 
think that was only in parishes where they 
were receiving a large sum beyond what they 
paid, so they really behaved shabbily. In some 
cases they netted a large surplus, • hundreds 
and often thousands a year, from the Church's 
property, remember, while they kept the poor 
parson strictly to his three hundred." 

" It was very bad policy in a public body," 
said Talbot ; ^' and it's well they were driven 
out of it. They accumulated in that way 
millions of money, which, as* it was received, 
should have been laid out for the benefit of 
the Church, and in the first place liberally pro- 
viding for the local claims." 

*^A great mistake in those days," observed 
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the vicar, " was that the Commissioners them- 
selves were empowered to determine what 
they should give in cases requiring aid. They 
were judge and jury absolutely in their own 
cause." 

''Yes, and executioners too," interrupted 
Mr. Talbot. " It was ridiculous : unjust be- 
yond bearing. In many instances they took 
thousands of pounds a-year out of a parish, 
and the clergy and parishioners, if they wanted 
any legitimate aid, had to beg it back ; and 
then they gave back, according to their own 
arbitrary and undisputed will, what seemed to 
them good — always a mere trifle in proportion 
to their receipts." 

" Preposterous," cried Robertson, with 
marked disgust ; " and the effect of such an 
evil example in high places on the public mind 
was of course to check the spirit of benevol- 
ence. Churchmen would not give, because 
what had been bestowed in times of old was 
being alienated from the places for which it 
had been given. Many a man was made to 
feel that the more he was disposed to con- 
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tribute, the tighter the Commissioners would 
draw their own purse strings." 

*' What authority was substituted," enquired 
Talbot, *Ho decide local claims? Was it not 
vested in the bishop and his archdeacons, if I 
remember correctly, with two prominent lay- 
men, making a council ? " 

*' Yes, that is so," replied the vicar ; "with 
an appeal, if the clergy are not satisfied, to 
the Exchequer Division of the High Court of 
Justice." 

" And it works well," said Robertson. 

*'Yes," resumed the vicar, "that has proved 
a very satisfactory arrangement. I don't 
think there has been a single case of appeal, 
nor is there likely to be. The bishop with his 
archdeacons and coimcil can have but one ob- 
ject in such a matter, to see justice done to the 
clergy and the local Church." 

" Well," said Talbot " what else ? " 

"A further improvement would be," added 
the vicar, " that each diocese should manage 
its own affairs, should have its own Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, with the bishop of course at 
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its head. The Church of England is really a 
federation of Churches, each diocese being a 
Church, and each, therefore, entitled to have 
the management of its own affairs. We don t 
want a great State Department, like the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, with three paid 
Church Estates Commissioners, a Secretary and 
a heavy staff, kept at no end of expense, and 
all out of Church money. Each diocese 
would manage its own business at far less cost, 
and, as it should, would have control over its 
own property." 

" What you suggest," observed Robertson, 
*'is worth thinking about. The old system 
was indefensible and caused the Church great 
mischief. It has always seemed to me a great 
wrong that the Church property of one diocese 
should be alienated to another, or many others, 
through what was called the Common Fund. 
Don't you think this savours a little of com- 
munism ? Besides, it is a miserable and 
short-sighted policy. A rich diocese along- 
side of a poor one is a constant incentive to 
Churchmen in the poorer see, to add to its 
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endowments, and meet its various necessities, 
as it sees its neighbour doing." 

" On the principle you mean," said Talbot, 
** ^ of provoking one another to love and good 
works.' " 

" Cert.ainly, under the old course of things 
every one was looking to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners," continued Robertson, "and 
the result naturally was that little or nothing 
was done by wealthy laymen, who remained 
under the impression — a very erroneous one, 
no doubt — that the Ecclesiastical Commission 
had enough for all." 

"Well, we have happily worked out of a 
good deal of that state of things. You see," 
said Talbot, "in those days, and they have 
come pretty close to our own times, the clergy 
in many of our large towns and elsewhere, 
with the exception of the working classes and 
the smaller tradesmen, were often the poorest 
in the parish. This was a wretched state of 
things. I disapprove of it altogether. You 
expect the clergy to be gentlemen, and to 
associate with you on a level. You encourage 
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them to marry, you expect them to marry, 
yet you pinch them in their incomes, so that 
they are always worried and anxious in their 
worldly affairs. Gentlemen indeed! how is 
it possible while you refuse them a sufficiency 
to maintain their rank ? That can't be right. 
Lady Winifred's measure of this is far nearer 
the mark." 

"Besides," remarked Robertson, "money 
in the hands of the clergy is as generally well 
spent as in the hands of the laity." 

"You remind me, Robertson," observed 
Talbot, " of what Burke, with so much force 
and truth, says in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution. Here it is," said Talbot, taking 
down a book. ' The people of England can 
see a Bishop of Durham, or a Bishop of 
Winchester in possession of ten thousand a-year 
and cannot conceive why it is in worse hands 
than estates to the like amount in the hands 
of this earl or that squire.' Had I my way, I 
would restore all the reduced incomes of the 
bishops." 
. "And the suspended canonries too, I be- 
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lieve," said the vicar, '* if restored, would be 
a great good. There has been too much 
cutting. We have never had a learned body 
of clergy since the number of stalls was re- 
duced. There is no longer in the Church any 
possibility of a learned leisure, to the same 
extent as there used to be. Of course, we 
know there were many abuses in the old system, 
but the system itself was sound, and we ought 
simply to have abolished the abuses, and pre- 
served the system." 

" As you have Burke's reflections in your 
hand," said Robertson, "I wish you would 
refer to another passage exactly appropriate 
to what we were just considering, I mean in 
reference to the social position the clergy ought 
to occupy." 

" Here, Robertson, take the book," replied 
Talbot, "you will find it more quickly than I 
shall." 

Robertson took the volume, and in a few 
minutes he turned out the passage and read as 
follows : — '* ' The people of England know how 
little influence teachers of religion are likely to 
have with the wealthy and powerful of long 
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Standing, and how much less with the newly 
fortunate, if they appear in a manner no way 
assorted to those with whom they must as- 
sociate, and over whom they must exercise, in 
some cases, something like an authority. What 
must they think of that body of teachers, if 
they see it, in no part above the establishment 
of their own domestic servants? ' " 

'* Wise words, indeed I " said Talbot. " Let 
us have our clergy gentlemen. Let the State 
guard their property with a jealous eye. To 
reduce Church estates, is to inflict a serious 
injury on the whole community." 

" Oh, yes I *' interrupted Robertson, *' I re- 
member, Burke has some apposite remarks on 
this point too." 

*^Tum to them, then," asked Talbot. 

^' ' With these ideas,* " read Robertson, 
" ' rooted in their minds, the commons of Great 
Britain, in the national emergencies, will never 
seek their resource from the confiscation of the 
estates of the Church and poor. Sacrilege and 
proscription are not among the ways and 
means in our committee of supply.' " 

*' Very good," remarked Talbot, " quite to 
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the point. And I think a little before that 
you will find some strong remarks about the 
sacred nature of Church property which rests, 
he says, on the same basis, and therefore should 
be as secure as private property. Let me have 
the book a moment," he added, ^^ and I will 
show you the passage I mean." 

Talbot then read, *' *The men of England, 
the men, I mean, of light and leading in Eng- 
land, whose evidence, (if they have any), is 
open and direct, would be ashamed, as of a 
silly, deceitful trick, to profess any religion in 
name, which by their proceedings they appear 
to contemn.' And a paragraph above : * From 
the united considerations of religion and 
constitutional policy, from their opinion of a 
duty to make a sure provision for the oonso- 
lation of the feeble and the instruction of the 
ignorant, they have incorporated and identified 
the estate of the Church with the mass of 
private property (which he prints in italics) of 
which the State is not the proprietor, either for 
use or dominion, but the guardian only and 
the regulator. They have ordained that the 
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provision of this establishment might be as 
stable as the earth on which it stands^ and 
should not fluctuate with the Euripus of floods 
and action.'" 

'* We have been very near breaking from 
that righteous principle, I fear," remarked the 
vicar. 

"I came across a curious old document," 
observed Robertson, " a few weeks ago, which 
amused me very much ; but at the same time, 
I must confess, made me feel very angry.'* 

" Indeed ! " said the vicar and Talbot to- 
gether. '* What was it ? " 

** It purported to be the * Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England ' of 
whom we have been talking," continued 
Robertson, " as far ago as the year 1878, call 
it some twenty years back. There was an 
accumulation in the hands of the Commission, 
capitalized at 3 per cent., of some thirty odd 
millions sterling, charged of course with the 
endowments they had made." 

"A pretty good sum, certainly," observed 
Talbot, '* produced out of income belonging to 
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the Church, and therefore lost to the Church 
for the years during which the money was 
accuraulatmg. Well, how were those millions 
made up ? " 

Robertson went on : " They showed a tidy 
balance in Consols of three millions and a half. 
They had a balance by investment account of 
more than twelve millions and a half ; and not 
to mention some himdreds of thousands of 
pounds on mortgage and special accounts, they 
showed a balance at the Bank of England for 
current uses of more than a quarter of a million. 
This was a pretty state of things, and we can- 
not be surprised that Churchmen refused to 
suffer it longer, and were resolved that their 
property should be differently administered.*' 

"Go on, Robertson," said Talbot, "I've 
often thought that that long purse was emptied 
and that the Church got its own. Do go on 
with what you found in that curiosity, as you 
rightly call it." 

" Why, had they spent their annual income 
at three per cent, on that capital, they would 
have had two hundred and forty thousand 
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pounds every year at their disposal, besides 
and beyond all the endowments they had 
made," said the vicar. 

"Yes, but you must remember," continued 
Mr. Robertson, " that though they did not 
spend the interest on their accimiulating cap- 
ital, they were receiving all that the estates 
under their control were producing in addition, 
so that I actually find in this respect that for 
the year preceding November, 1877, they 
acknowledged the receipt of one million twenty- 
eight thousand pounds paid them by their 
receivers." 

" I quite think," put in the vicar, *' they 
were right in reserving on account of minerals, 
which are an exhausting property." 

''No doubt," remarked Talbot, '*but in 
twenty years they would have the value repre- 
sented in capital, and producing its equivalent 
interest. But go on, Robertson, I begin to 
see plainly the cause of the row which occurred, 
and which I well recollect." 

" Then," continued Robertson, '* I think this 
will astonish you both, more than all the rest. 
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and well it may. Would you think it ? There 
is not in the whole report, from title page to 
colophon, one single word stating from what 
particular resources and estates the Commis- 
sioners received the vast sums coming into 
their coffers. Who could tell whether their 
payments were acknowledged and accounted 
for ? The report professed to give an abstract 
statement of accounts; but what sort of ac- 
counts can you call those which have no 
specific entries of monies received from such 
or such a place, and so forth? How could 
such accounts be checked ? Yet they are for- 
mally passed and signed by an auditor. How 
could the public know — ^how could the Church 
which was first entitled to know — whether the 
Commissioners were accounting for all the 
monies which came into their hands ? " 

'' Quite right, Robertson," said Mr. Talbot. 
'' Fancy our rate collectors leaving out the 
re^ective names of the ratepayers from whom 
they received the rate due I With any sudi 
omission we should most certainly reject the 
accounts. Without complete entries of all 
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such items, you cannot really say they are 
accounts. They become mere statements of 
monies without vouchers, and to say these are 
audited is mere moonshine. There are not, 
even for each diocese, a distinct account of 
receipts and expenditure. The Commissioners, 
under the Acts for their direction, received all 
the incomes of the suspended canonries and 
the surplus of the episcopal estates, but they 
never made any specific return of these re- 
ceipts so that they might be checked, except 
by their own auditor. All balances were 
popped into the * Common Fund,' which, of 
course, grew larger and larger, local claims 
beJiUg comparatively ignored as soon as their 
produce was thus impounded." 

The listeners paused to take breath in their 
astonishment. 

"I noticed, too," Robertson still went on, 
" in this truly curious document, the absence 
of all detail of office expenses. This machinery 
did not work without plenty of steam and oil, 
we may be sure. There are in the office the 
three paid Church Estates Commissioners, a 
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Secretary, and a large staff of clerks of dif- 
ferent classes, and messengers; and outside, 
architects, solicitors, receivers, agents — to a 
number I dare not say, all milking the docile 
cow, and all laymen^ of course, paid out of 
Church resources, not a word being stated of 
what each receives. A hundred and seven 
thousand pounds were thus expended in 1878. 
It is said plenty of men got fat on the spoils, 
and died wealthy. In the accounts of any 
respectable public company even, the cost of 
management is stated, and any shareholder at 
the annual meeting may elicit the information 
if he desires, on the payments made to the 
several ojfficers of such company. But not a 
single enquiry of this kind can be made of the 
Commissioners, except in Parliament, which, 
for obvious reasons, is undesirable." 

"The highest payment, I see," interposed 
Mr. Talbot, " made to the clergy by the Com- 
missioners reaches three hundred a-year, where 
the local claims happen to be large. I won- 
der how the chief secretary of the Commission 
would like to try and live on so bountiful an 
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income. Many of the clergy have no larger 
endowment than half that sum." 

"We cannot wonder that such a state of 
things could not continue. The struggle," 
remarked the vicar, " was hard and long. 
But the Church gained the day." 

'' Yes, "said Talbot, taking up the point, 
" and the result now is that Churchmen gladly 
open their purses, where needs appear; en- 
dowments of good value come in ; and hap- 
pily numbers of people are influenced by the 
conviction that it is better to spend money as 
Lady Winifred is doing, and see in their life- 
time what good they can accomplish, than to 
be charitable from under the coffin's lid by a 
last will and testament, opened not till after 
the grave is closed." 

"Certainly," observed the vicar, "the 
Church has done better in every sense of the 
word since her resources have been expended 
and not hoarded. But, Mr. Robertson, just 
look at your watch. Your apprehension that 
Mrs. Robertson would be alarmed is likely to 
be verified." 

TOL. III. K 
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Oa the Sunday following, Lady Winifred 
put into the offertory the promised amount, 
and showed that she not only owed but paid. 

In a short time, the erection of the church 
at Watercotts (Plashetts Hamlet) was rapidly 
proceeding. A simple edifice, built of the 
country stone, quarried on Sir Roderick's 
estate, in the early English period, suitable for 
a hamlet and a country population, became 
visible for many a mile round. 

By its side, at a little distance only, the 
parsonage also rose simultaneously, and the 
villagers rejoiced that they would soon have a 
parson to themselves and a church at their 
very doors. 




CHAPTER XII. 



WHAT BBFEL THE 0*CALLAGHANS. 



The protracted interview whicli Mr. Maurice 
O'Callaghan had with Sir Roderick Norman 
at Plashetts the day before the close of his 
visit, and which had so seriously disturbed 
Lionel Grantley s peace of mind, had reference 
exclusively to the state of affairs at Castle- 
marten. Marion's name was never mentioned. 
Sir Roderick was persuaded himself that if 
Maurice would implicitly follow the sound 
advice given him by Mr. Sharpnose, and would 
moderate his owipi extravagant expenditure, 
which was prodigal through inadvertence and 
habit and not through any vice, the estate 
though greatly embarrassed would recover 
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itself in a few years. This conviction the 
kind baronet endeavoured strongly to impress 
on his young friend's mind, believing it would 
induce him to carry out vigorously and per- 
sistently the arrangements and improvements 
which had been well considered. 

Maurice on his return to Castlemarten had 
lost no time in seeing Mr. Sharpnose, and that 
gentleman at once consented to secure an im- 
mediate interview with the bankers in the hope 
of getting still further extended the period 
over which advances should be made which 
were still indispensable in carrying out the 
method on which alone the estate could re- 
cover itself. 

Unfortunately for Maurice, the bankers were 
Irish patriots, and thoroughly believed in Irish 
ideas, which is the same thing as saying they 
had no faith in any ideas or schemes which re- 
sulted from English advice. Mr. Sharpnose 
failed altogether in his endeavour to prevail 
with them. They insisted that their advances 
had been adequate ; they pointed out that no 
reduction in the incumbrances had been effected 
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since the late Mr. O'Callaghan's death ; they 
urged that Maurice was guided by Sir Rode- 
rick who had reduced his own estate distinctly 
to English rule, and would in the same way, 
if he were not opposed, reduce the whole 
country. All this, they urged, was against 
Irish interests, and if against Irish interests 
were distinctly against their own. They could 
and would do no more. Mr. Sharpnose, if he 
pleased, might remove the account, and they 
would give him a reasonable time to effect this 
change. They assured him that no bankers 
in Ireland would avail him, for they all saw 
clearly enough that if English measures with 
Ireland came to prevail through the country, 
Irish prosperity was at an end. They recom- 
mended him to try what he could do with 
some English house who might have more 
confidence than they had in the efficiency of 
English measures. 

Mr. Sharpnose had certainly never anti- 
cipated the existence of these serious prejudices, 
for he felt they were nothing else. He was 
truly and deeply concerned for his client, who 
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was not to blame for the embarrassment of the 
estate which had come to him thus burdened 
from his father. There was a complete block 
As for attempting to transfer the account to 
an English house, as the bankers had sug- 
gested^ he was far too sound a man of business 
himself to believe for a moment that such a 
thing was possible. His young client, he felt 
certain, was fast drifting into the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and while the operation of the 
Land Act was stripping him of acres upon 
acres^ whidi he was entirely powerless to pre- 
v^it, his only remedy seemed to be to seek an 
order of Court which would suspend aU pro- 
ceedings of a litigious character^ and gain time 
for subsequent arrangements. 

Mr. Maurice O'Callaghan was both rexed 
and angry when Mr. Sharpnose had clearly 
explained to him the state of his affairs and 
shown him the strait into which the obstinaejr 
of the bankers had precipitated him. Had 
Sir Roderick's advice been wrong, he wanted 
to know ? And to this question Mr. Sharp- 
nose delivered a distinct and emphatic negative. 
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No Ofne was to blame but the lord who had so 
deeply involved the estate, and respect for the 
dead prevented further allusion to this. What 
was to be done ? Did Mr. Sharpnose mean 
that he was to cease to draw cheques to meet 
his immediate convenience? How long would 
it take to get the order of Court, and what did 
he intend to ask ? Of course, he would take 
care that the arrangements for his mother and 
sister were fully carried out ? What else was 
to be set apart for his own use ? 

Mr. Sharpnose did all he could to satisfy his 
client that the court, on appeal, would make as 
Kberal provision as possible for those who had 
the first charge on the estate. Lady Althaea's 
dowry, forming part of her marriage settle^ 
ment, would certainly be fully provided for j 
but the annuity for Miss Gertrude being a 
testamentary provision, it was not so clear or 
certain that this could be sustained. He would 
do his best. In regard to the freeholder, the 
Court, he feared, was bound by the Statute to 
place his interest last, but an annual sum, 
calculated fairly after considering what were 
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the returns of the whole estate, would doubt- 
less be adjudicated to his use. To effect all 
this would, without doubt, occupy some time 
— a twelvemonth certainly, but not more. 
Meanwhile, he hoped he might be permitted 
to suggest to Mr. Maurice that as the unex- 
pected change in his circumstances would pro- 
bably make him disinclined to hunt, as had 
been his yearly custom, the stud, thus become 
useless, should be turned to account and sold. 
This would provide a few thousands in cash 
for his immediate use, and keep things going 
till the Court's decree was obtained. 

Poor Maurice was thunderstruck. Could 
this really be ? Was he to place such implicit 
trust in Mr. Sharpnose as Sir Roderick had 
advised? Should he seek further advice? 
Should he go himself and remonstrate with 
the bankers who had thus suddenly pulled up? 
No: his pride rebelled against any personal 
appeal to the bankers, and Sharpnose was 
certainly to be trusted, for he had always found 
him straight, and most willing to serve him. 
But might not his judgment be at fault? 
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Should he seek counsel from his friend, the 
member for Cork, with whom he had been 
long on intimate terms ? That course, he felt 
on consideration, would never do. The mem- 
ber for Cork could never dissociate any ques- 
tion from its political bearings, and it was 
through the condition of things which politics 
had brought about, that his difficulties had 
reached their present climax. No : he would 
consult no one further. He would not even 
write to Sir Roderick and tell him of the strait 
he was in. He would leave things to Sharp- 
nose and have faith in him, and encourage him 
to do his best. 

As Mr. Sharpnose advised, the horses were 
sold. Sir Eoderick good-naturedly attributed 
the sale to the young man s whim, never sus- 
pecting, though he knew there were difficulties, 
that the affairs at Castlemarten were in so 
critical a condition. Mr. Sharpnose obtained 
an order from the Court, ratifying Lady 
Althaea's annuity, and making it a first charge 
on the estate, but he was imable to get in- 
cluded in it Miss Gertrude O'Callaghan's pro- 
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vision, which was to follow the rule applicable 
to the general claims. Mr. Sharpnose urged 
on Maurice that he should forthwith go to 
Paris, and acquaint the two ladies with the 
state of things, the practical effect of which 
was to diminish Lady Althaea's income by the 
extent of her daughter's annuity, and to make 
Gertrade entirely dependent on her mother. 
It was not agreeable news for him to carry so 
soon after they had settled themselves in Paris, 
and had for a couple of years or so plunged 
themselves into the vortex of Parisian life, 
with its frivolities and extravagancies. Maurice 
dreaded the consequences of communicating 
this intelligence to his mother, who had never 
known adverse circumstances, and he feared 
would be desperate when she learned from 
him also his own far greater ill-fortune. 
Would Mr. Sharpnose keep him fully informed 
in his absence of the proceedings in court ? If 
he would, he would put his traps together and 
start next day. 

Maurice O'Callaghan accordingly went to 
Paris, where he feU in with Lionel Grantley 
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and Philip Calverley, just starting for the East 
and an extended course of travel, to remain 
till it was time to get home for the expected 
general election. Castlemarten was in the 
Encumbered Estates Court, but they knew it 
not, and this ignorance was not bliss for Lionel 
Grantley. 





CHAPTER XIL 

THB YEAR 1900 COMES TO A CLOSE. 

Lionel Grantlby and his friend Philip 
Calverley had been some months on their 
travels, enjoying and profiting by all they 
saw; staying a considerable time in each 
city and country which interested them, and 
eschewing deliberately the modem mode of 
travel adopted by so many of rushing from 
place to place, to cover as much ground as 
possible in the shortest possible time. 

They had spent six weeks in Rome, after 
passing slowly through the chief cities of Italy 
on their way. There they could have lingered 
through six months had it been possible, but 
they wished to compass Constantinople and 
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the East, and especially on their way to visit 
the newly-confederated provinces which lay 
between Austria, Greece, and the Golden 
Horn ; to cross the Balkans ; and, if their 
time would allow, to pass into Asia Minor, and 
examine some of the principal cities connected 
by the Euphrates Valley Railway. 

The young men had succeeded in accom- 
plishing this plan of travel, and were on their 
way back to Constantinople, where they re- 
solved to remain for a time to see at their 
leisure the city around which clustered so many 
and engrossing histories during the centuries 
which had gone. A prolonged stay was, how- 
ever, put out of the question, after they had 
been enjoying their residence there for a few 
weeks, a letter from Lord Northfield arrived, 
urging an early, though not an immediate, re- 
turn to England. 

Lord Northfield informed his son that the 
General Election would, without question, take 
place in the spring of the new year. It was 
impossible for the Cabinet again to meet the 
House of Commons. Mr. Workington had 
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sent in his resignation, and a large secession, 
in consequence, had taken place out of the 
former supporters of Government, which had 
sustained towards the close of the session, 
unusually protracted, a series of disastrous 
defeats. It was a bad ending for the Liberals, 
he added, thus to darken the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Twice in power they had been 
in the preceding twenty years— once since 
Glibword's Cabinet broke up ; but with little 
avail as regards the consolidation of their party. 
"The newyear,"LordNorthfieldadded, "would 
open with brighter prospects for the country, 
under the certain accession to power of the 
Constitutional party, to which Mr. Workington 
had now unmistakably come over." Lord 
Northfield concluded his letter by saying he 
would counsel them not to prolong their 
absence from England for more than a month, 
or six weeks at the farthest. He was glad to 
find, from the letters they had sent him from 
time to time, that they had occupied their 
holiday so well; and, presenting his kind 
regards to Mr. Calverley, he expressed it to 
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be his wish, as it was that of Lady Northfield, 
that Mr. Calverley would return with Lionel 
to Rushbrooke Hall, and, if convenient to 
him, take up his abode with them for a time. 

The two friends were greatly gratified by 
the conclusion of the letter, though they could 
not but regret that their pleasant rambles were 
so soon to come to a close. 

" I quite think," said Lionel, as he folded 
his father's letter and put it in his pocket, " we 
might still manage to do Greece. I should 
much have liked to have run over to the 
Crimea, for I had a great-uncle who was 
killed in the Crimean War, and I believe there 
is a tablet to his memory in the English Ceme- 
tery. For my dear mother's sake, I should 
have wished to have taken some account of it. 
She knew her tmcle well." 

" Why can we not do both ? *' suggested 
Philip Calverley. " It cannot take many days 
to cross the Black Sea. It would be gratify- 
ing to visit Sebastopol and the ground where 
so many of our brave fellows shed their blood, 
and the cemetery where your great-uncle lies, 
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Let me find out if we can get there without 
difficulty." 

" I have no objection to try," said Lionel ; 
**but I am resolved not to be late in England. 
My mind, you know, is set on standing for 
Northfield ; and if the republican retires who 
made a very poor show at the two last elec- 
tions, as it is thought he will, there will be no 
contest. I believe Mr. Talbot means to stand, 
and I could not have a more excellent col- 
league. Sir Roderick, between ourselves, re- 
fuses to sit again. He told me before we came 
away that his mind was quite made up; so 
we shall have to look for a third of the right 
sort." 

" Come, let us look well at the time we 
have left us," observed Calverley; "say we 
have six weeks. We can take a week of that 
for the Crimea, and I am sure we can see a 
good deal of Greece in three weeks, including 
the time consumed in getting there. You have 
letters, have you not, to our minister at 
Athens ? He would soon put us in the way of 
seeing as much as we can in a short time." 
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" But you know, my dear Calverley," re- 
joined Lionel, **how I hate hurrying over a 
thing in the way you suggest. Rushing about 
is not travelling." 

** I would propose nothing of the sort," said 
Philip, " if we were not coming fast to the end 
of our tether. After all, I don't see it need be 
such a rush. At any rate, you could settle 
whether you will attempt Greece after you 
have been in the Crimea." 

"We can certainly do Greece, and do it 
comfortably and satisfactorily," remarked 
Lionel, " if we give up the Crimea." 

** Take my advice and don't do that. Lady 
Northfield," observed Calverley, ''will be very 
vexed and disappointed when you tell her you 
were so nearly going, and that you were ob- 
liged to give it up. What bad managers she 
will think us. Better give up a part of the 
time we might spend in Greece, or confine our- 
selves to examining the Morea." 

**Well, I think," said Lionel, '*you are 
solving the problem better than I should have 
done. Do see, as soon as you can, what can 
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be managed as to the Crimea ; and while you 
are away I will reply to my father's missive. 
I shall, of course, assure him we shall be back 
at the time he mentions." 

Calverley found there was a steamer sailing 
for Sebastopol the next morning : that it would 
return to Constantinople in four days ; and in 
the Crimea that they could obtain good Cos- 
sack-ponies without difficulty for their use; 
and that by taking a guide with them on 
arrival who was well acquainted with the 
country, they could do all they wanted, and 
return in the same steamer. They were to 
take their revolvers with them, though there 
was really no fear ; ** but it is quite as well," 
said his informant^ ^^that you should have 
them on your person, and take care to let your 
guide know that you are armed." 

''Thank you, Philip,*' said Grantley, *Mhat 
will do well. What say you to a stroll, and 
post my letter ? Then we can return and have 
such few traps put together as we think we 
may require. I shall not take Jackson with us." 

The young men posted the letter to Lord 
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Northfield and strolled till they were tired. 
They reached the Quay overlooking the Golden 
Horn, and Lionel proposed a turn in a caique, 
numbers of which were pl)^ng to and fro be- 
tween the city and Scutari on the opposite 
shore. For more than an hour they amused 
themselves on the unruffled water, being rowed 
here and there in the midst of a most animated 
scene, passing the Imperial Dockyard, the 
arsenal, the artillery barracks ; looking across 
to the elevated plateau of Pera with its resid- 
ences of the foreign ambassadors, and then 
floating leisurely down, as the boatmen chose 
to row, to Seraglio Point, in that capacious 
and beautiful harbour. In the midst of all 
this natural loveliness, the contrast of a still 
degraded and impoverished people produced 
very painful reflections, only relieved by the 
assurance they had on all sides that under the 
new regimen and government, a marked im- 
provement was beginning in some things already 
to appear. 

In the Crimea the ponies were forthcoming, 
soon after they had landed, and what was 
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intended was comfortably and expeditiously 
accomplished. How many names familiar to 
English ears did they not discover in the 
Cemetery, Lionel's great-uncle among the num- 
ber, the tablet in decent order, though much 
worn by time. Our travellers returned to 
Stamboul to prepare in a few days for their 
journey into Greece. 

Jackson, during their absence in the Crimea, 
was ordered to pack all that they would not 
require for their stay in Greece and for use on 
their journey home, and when their belongings 
were all put together, what with pictures, art 
treasures, antiquities and curiosities, they 
appeared to make a pretty respectable cargo ; 
and Lionel determined to despatch them by 
steamship direct to London from Constanti- 
nople, that they might not themselves be en- 
cumbered with them in case of being hurried 
from Greece. In charge of all those things he 
put Jackson, with instructions to make the 
best of his way home. They would manage 
for themselves in Greece and for the rest of 
their journey. 
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In Greece as far as their allotted three weeks 
would admit, they examined the chief places 
of interest in the peninsula. Classic ground 
was full of charm to both of them. The pure 
atmosphere, the beautiful landscapes, the 
fertile plains, the lofty mountains with their 
sides covered to a great elevation with noble 
pines and gigantic oaks, filled them with inex- 
pressible enjoyment. They stood beside the 
classic Eurotas, Peneus, Panisus, as their 
waters flowed past rapidly towards the western 
sea, Athens, Corinth, Nauplia, Coron, Medon, 
Argos, were each visited in turn, evidences in 
many of them of the Ottoman wars prepon- 
derating over the more ancient ruins belonging 
to classic times. Marathon looking on the sea, 
rivited them to the spot. In imagination they 
could see below the thousand ships of Xerxes 
floating on the main. But they might not 
linger where most they would have delayed, 
dreaming of poets and the ancient warriors of 
Greece, and its adjacent isles, "where burning 
Sappho loved and sung." 

Lionel felt deeply that the battle of life was 
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fust opening on hira, and must be fought ; and 
as his friend reminded, him that their time 
would be exhausted in two days more, he braced 
himself for his return to England and duty. 

Before all this, however, was the thought of 
Marion. He had steadily refrained from 
opening his sorrows and fears to his friend 
Philip, and the habit of reticence in this res- 
pect soon grew on him, until his fears by self- 
meditation and close questioning changed into 
hope. The strangest presentiment prevailed 
in his mind that he would find her prepared 
to accept him as her lover. A few weeks 
would show. 

The year 1900 was now gone. The nine- 
teenth century was gone with it. The 
twentieth century was already expending its 
first sands. Though the transition was im- 
perceptible, the passage into a new century 
seemed like the passage into a new world. 

The travellers were again in England. They 
were at Rushbrooke Hall. Jackson had 
arrived safely with their innumerable posses- 
sions. 
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January had already gone. The adminis- 
tration was breaking up. The elections were 
fixed to take place during the following six 
weeks. The writs were already being issued 
from the Crown office. 

Political excitement was at its height. 

*' What a contrast, Calverley," said Lionel, 
" to our late dreamy life, when we strolled at 
our ease, doing nothing, lolling and loitering 
our time away; — ^when we were floating 
calmly on the Bosphorus, after our long and 
weary travels, delightful as they were, and 
were looking into those deep waters, so blue 
and still, around the Golden Horn.'* 

** The storm we are to find here," suggested 
Calverley, " in the midst of political movements 
and unknown changes. The new century 
begins with stirring times. May we have a 
steady and true man at the helm." 

" Marion," exclaimed Lionel, with joy light- 
ing up his face, as the next morning, unable to 
resist the impulse, he rode over to Plashetts, 
and saw his beloved walking with slow and 
dejected step, on the terrace they had so often 
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txodden side by side. " I am here again with 
you, may I hope never to be parted more. 
Of course you have received all my letters." 

Marion sprang to him dropping her head on 
his shoulder, saying only, *' Oh, Lionel, this is 
joy : this is peace," and Lionel was assured 
that his great hope would be fulfilled. 

In a few days, Lionel Grantley received the 
following note from his friend Mr. Working- 
ton. 

" Dear Mr. Grantley, 

'* I am glad to see by the papers that 
you are safe again in Old England. 

*' I notice the election for Northfield is fixed 
for next Monday. I wish you all three success 
with all my heart. 

" You will see in to-morrow's papers that 1 
have been returned for Polinghurst at the head 
of the poll, with my two decided constitutional 
friends. The rads. and repubs. were nowhere. 

''Could Freeman and Muffit, my former 
colleagues, in days of darkness and of doubt, 
look down on us now, they would hold up 
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both hands in astonishment. What a change 
in Polinghurst ! 

" I was sorry for Lady Athaea. It seems to 
have been very sudden. But it will have the 
effect of helping poor Maurice out of his im- 
mediate troubles. I saw him in Paris, and 
wanted him to stand for Cork against his 
friend Darnell. He told me he had seen you 
on your way to Italy and Greece. 

** Always yours sincerely, 

" Joseph Workington. 
'* Polinghurst, 

*' Wednesday Evening." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION AND THAT OF NORTH- 
FIELD IN PARTICULAR. 

Those who were old enough to recollect the 
extraordinary re-action throughout the country 
which took place in the general election twenty 
years before, saw a remarkable resemblance 
between that of the former period and the 
general election of 1901. 

In the year 1880, after the unprecedented 
agitation carried on by Mr. Glibword against 
the policy and government of Lord Tokenham, 
great surprise was manifested throughout the 
country at the unexpected gain obtained by 
the Liberal party. The opinion which had 
prevailed almost everywhere in the kingdom 
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was, that the Conservative Grovernment was 
far too strongly constructed and supported to 
be at all vulnerable by any effort, however 
great, on the part of its opponents. But when 
the returns from the various constituencies in 
the country came to be made up, it was found 
that by a very large majority the Liberals 
would be restored to power, and the constitu- 
tional government be broken up. 

In the election of 1901, on which year Eng- 
land had now entered, a similar surprise and 
change were noticeable. But the re-action was 
exactly in the opposite direction, and alto- 
gether in favour of the constitutional party. 
It soon became evident that the radicals and 
republicans must collapse, and men step into 
office who were resolved to uphold the con- 
stitution. The republicans and their associated 
liberals in fact, it was very soon demonstrated, 
were nowhere. The confidence of their leader 
that he would see returned to Parliament a 
majority overwhelming to the opposition, was 
entirely mistaken and misplaced. As the 
elections proceeded, one return after another 
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gave distinct evidence of the change in govern- 
ment which was impending. Mr. Workington, 
who twenty years before had entered the 
Cabinet of Mr. Glibword as a pronounced 
liberal, and been more or less connected with 
the liberal governments which had since held 
office for short periods, had become, as we 
have seen, a strong and earnest defender of 
the constitution, and on this score was with- 
drawing from his former friends and political 
associates. Many more were actuated in the 
same manner. These, indeed, were an index 
of the profound re-action which had for some 
time been taking place in the kingdom. It 
was through Mr. Workington s gradual change 
of opinion that the liberal cabinet was breaking 
down, and it was confidently expected he might 
be offered a place under the new government 
which it became evident was about to succeed 
to power. 

When the returns were all collected, there 
appeared to be in the new House a majority 
of at least two hundred in favour of a con- 
stitutional administration. The country under 
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the last liberal government had been drifting 
away into dangers of all kinds, both domestic 
and foreign. Lord Saltbum, who had suc- 
ceeded to the leadership of the constitutional 
party after the decease of Lord Tokenham, 
was being urged strongly by his friends to 
resume office. He pleaded age and increasing 
infirmities ; but being pressed further and 
shown the importance of holding together the 
friends of the constitution, as it was felt none 
could so well do as himself, he consented to 
act for a time till a suitable successor could be 
found. 

That Lord Saltbum would be able to form 
a strong and undivided cabinet was not for a 
moment doubted. England saw with pain, 
during the closing years of the century which 
had just passed away, the efforts of the repub- 
lican party to overthrow the ancient constitu- 
tion of the country in Church and State. The 
people had advanced greatly in intelligence 
and soimd wisdom. Under the influences of 
the general education which had during so 
many years been progressing, they had become 
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disgusted at the narrow and tinkering policy 
of radicalism; touching everything it could; 
mending nothing ; destroying or aiming to de- 
stroy much, which as having stood the test of 
ages was generally esteemed and held worthy of 
preservation. The political aspect accordingly 
was totally changed. Men of all classes largely 
felt that in their ancient institutions they had 
got what they wanted, and was best suited 
for their country and social condition. The 
abolition of the ballot box some years before, 
after investigations prosecuted by several able 
commissions had shown bribery and corruption 
to be inseparable from it to an extent never 
experienced under open voting, had revived 
greatly the sterling and honest character of 
the British elector, who, again in the face of 
day, without fear or favour, had the courage 
of his opinions and voted straight. The pro- 
spects of the country, in view of the honest 
and sound policy which was now again to be 
pursued, became bright and cheering. Not a 
few of the broken radical party reviewed their 
opinions, and looking at the dangers through 
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which the country had passed, acquired wisdom 
and changed sides. 

The outlook everywhere was unusually 
hopeful. Trade was reviving; peace was 
nowhere threatened to be interrupted. Our 
foreign relations were undisturbed through the 
determined opposition given in the House of 
Commons to the meddling policy of the ex- 
piring Cabinet. Altogether, it was evident 
a period of unprecedented prosperity was 
opening, and congratulations flowed from 
every one's lips. 

In Northfield, it was the same as elsewhere. 
Sir Koderick having, to the great sorrow of 
his friends, declined to sit longer for the 
borough, of which he had been the senior 
member during maoy years, gave his influence in 
favour of the three Constitutional candidates — 
Talbot, Robertson, and Lionel Grantley. These 
three had been returned in the order mentioned 
by a very large majority. The attempted op- 
position had entirely broken down. A stranger, 
Mr. Jacob Brown (some said he was an agno- 
stic as well as republican), had endeavoured, 
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with some stubbornness, to contest the election. 
At one time it was thought he was running 
Lionel hard, but when the mill-hands came to 
the poll, it was soon seen that Mr. Brown had 
no chance. When the numbers were taken, it 
was shown that he was defeated by more than 
two votes to one, reckoning the numbers ob- 
tained by Mr. Lionel Grantley, the third on 
the list ; while Mr. Talbot and his friend Mr. 
Robertson stood conspicuous with a majority 
of many hundreds. So decisive, indeed, was 
the defeat of the said Mr. Jacob Brown, 
agnostic and republican, that he could not 
muster courage to appear at the hustings when 
the poll was declared, but had sneaked away, 
it was found, by some back lane out of North- 
field, unnoticed, as he was almost unknown. 

It was an inspiring sight to observe three 
such men as Talbot, Robertson and Lionel 
Grantley standing side by side as the recog- 
nised champions for Northfield of Constitu- 
tional order. True, the contrast was great 
between the two former and the last; the 
two former were of mature age, and tried 
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merit, as well as long-established position ; the 
third a young man distinguished only by his 
high university career and connection with the 
town as the only son of Lord and Lady North- 
field, but well known to his friends as a man 
of deep earnestness and honesty of purpose, 
resolved to serve his country, as so many of 
our aristocracy willingly do, at a sacrifice of 
personal ease and comfort. Mr. Bell, the 
vicar, was in ecstacies, and was quite unable 
to restrain his feelings. Lord Northfield was 
proud of his town and tenantry. Sir Roderick 
Norman had confidently expressed his opinion 
that the Northfielders would continue to show 
themselves patriotic and sound in heart, as in 
mind and limb. The rejoicings were un- 
boimded. In all the churches the bells were 
ringing out merry peals. Rich and poor were 
jubilant together. The result of the election 
was an event stamping its mark on the new 
century before it was two months old. 

The retiring ministers wisely determined to 
abstain from meeting the new House. It was 
useless to waste the public time in resisting 
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the vote of censure which would assuredly be 
hurled at their heads if they ventured to try 
conclusions with the constitutionalists. 

There was one voice throughout the country 
which called for Lord Saltbum to rule. 

Accordingly, after the usual forms were 
satisfied, Lord Saltbum formed an adminis- 
tration, imited and strong, and himself took 
the reins. 

During the formation of the cabinet, Mr. 
Workington had been sent for, and invited to 
give his aid. He was offered high office. 
Very reluctantly he declined it, in the con- 
viction that so early after his declared 
change it would be better for the country 
if for a time, at any rate, he remained without 
a seat in the cabinet, or any office in the 
administration. His determination in this 
respect was felt by all to be patriotic. With 
unvarjdng goodwill he would support the 
Government. Every constitutional measure 
should receive his strongest co-operation. He 
would make it clear to the House and to the 
country that he had chosen his new lines 
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deliberately, conscientiously, not from party 
motives or for the sake of new place, but 
from the strongest convictions that the kingdom 
needed the consolidation of its ancient rights 
and institutions. By many years younger than 
Lord Saltburn as he was, opportunity of help- 
ing the Government in Office might occur by- 
and-by. For this he was content to wait. 
Without office he would do good and useful 
work in the House, and as he crossed over, 
on the first day of the Session from the Oppo- 
sition to the Government benches, taking his 
seat by the side of his young friend, Lionel 
Grantley, cheers from both sides rang through 
the House, and acclamations, so hearty, so 
strong, so long, so loud, as had not been heard 
for years in that august assembly. 

It soon became understood in the House 
that its chief business with reference to domes- 
tic affairs, would be confined to granting the 
necessary supplies. The new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would soon prepare and intro- 
duce his budget. With respect to our foreign 
relations there would be a few measures to be 
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considered, intended to strengthen the Euro- 
pean confederation ; and as regarded Colonial 
affairs, such proceedings would be recommen- 
ded by the Government as, without needlessly 
interfering, would assist the authorities in the 
respective colonies. In South Africa, especially, 
the natives would be carefully and honourably 
protected. Endeavours would be made to 
confederate the several states, and rule them 
by a central authority at Cape Town. Rail- 
ways would be introduced and encouraged. 
Postal arrangements, in all the branches of 
that important department, would be vigorously 
prosecuted and completed, with as little delay 
as possible. In every way those dependencies 
would be assisted by the mother country, in 
order to expedite the civilization of those to 
whom the soil naturally belonged, and who 
were distinctly to be recognised as having come 
under our protection. Settlers would accor- 
dingly have to understand that they were to 
confine their acquisition of land within reason- 
able limits, and by no means would be per- 
mitted to exclude from the soil the negrq 
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tribes. They would consider themselves as 
part of a well devised scheme for bringing the 
whole country into a settled state ; that with 
this view they were to occupy farms in the 
midst of the native population, and by their 
example and practice teach the negro also to 
cultivate the soil and turn all their varied 
resources to account. It was to be expected 
that the natives would, for some years, rise but 
little above the rank of labourers, and as such 
they were to be protected, with the free and 
full liberties of subjects of the crown. Com- 
missions would continue to be sent out, as was 
done by the previous Conservative Government, 
to erect mills and factories and teach handi- 
crafts to the native tribes, free of cost at first, 
to demonstrate how greatly their temporal 
welfare would be promoted and secured by 
the adoption of the various economies which 
civilization would introduce ; that they might 
practically come to be convinced that a state 
of peace with progress and profitable employ- 
ment was preferable to a condition of war and 
commotion* 
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The Church also would do its part, and in 
every settled region, a bishop with his staff of 
clergy, would administer to the spiritual needs 
of the people, black or white. 

But mere meddling with home, foreign or 
colonial affairs, would be distinctly discouraged 
and prevented. 

Such, indeed, was the temper of the new 
House of Commons returned by the elections 
of 1901, that any attempt at departing from 
these sound and righteous principles, by any 
extreme member, would have been met at 
once by the severe displeasure and condemna- 
tion of the House. 

In the course of the Session, Lionel had 
taken part in several debates. His maiden 
speech, on which he was much complimented, 
had reference to foreign affairs. A warm dis- 
cussion on these had been provoked by some 
of the ultra-members of the House, and Mr. 
Grantley's interposition rendered effectual aid 
to the Government, producing a marked im- 
pression on all sides. His position soon be- 
came a recognised and popular one, for though 
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a novice, he had the good sense never to 
trouble the House with needless remarks, 
merely for the sake of speaking. Mr. Work- 
ington was surprised as well as delighted by 
the success of his young friend, and felt at once 
that the constitutional side of the House would 
have in Mr. Grantley an able as well as a firm 
supporter. 

The House of Lords in this Session was of 
the same mind as the House of Commons. 
The Peers now stood very high in the opinion 
of the country, having courageously resisted, 
during the recent administration, the imcon- 
stitutional measures which were attempted to 
be passed. But for the House of Lords, we 
should have been lost, was a conviction un- 
questioned in every class of society. ''Thank 
God," all said, '* for a House of Lords." 

Some thought the discussions in the House 
of Commons a little flatter than they used to 
be. Speeches were certainly less prolix. 
Members spoke only when necessary, and kept 
to the point. All the members of the preced- 
ing House valued the alteration. They got 
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home to dinner at a reasonable hour. They 
were permitted to have their regular rest at 
night. Sessions would be shorter, and not run 
to extreme lengths, as many painfully reflected 
was the case under the Glibword administra- 
tions, when whole nights and days were spent 
in the House, of which a few old stagers had 
still a lively and hateful recollection. The 
Derby day would be again held sacred. The 
grouse would not be kept waiting after the 
12 th of August. Altogether, the prospect gave 
great satisfaction, and the general body of 
members were as pleased and as happy as were 
the members of the administration. 

Among the friends to be considered by the 
constitutional minister, Lord Saltburn regarded 
Sir Eoderick Norman as first, having, after 
many years of sedulous attendance, retired 
from the House of Commons. His magnificent 
reforms which he had carried out in his exten- 
sive estates in Ireland, and as it appeared at 
the risk of his life, were recommendations 
which the minister felt he could not overlook. 
He offered Sir Roderick a peerage which was 
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accepted, and the worthy baronet went into 
the House of Lords with the title of Baron 
Teesdale of Plashetts in the West Eiding of 
York. 

To Lord Northfield came the offer of an 
earldom, but declining to make any change in 
his style, he adopted the name of Grantley as 
his second title. He consequently became 
Earl, instead of Baron, Northfield, Lionel 
assuming as eldest son the style and title of 
Viscount Grantley. 

To Mr. Talbot also was offered a peerage, 
as due to him in consideration of his long and 
successful effort to improve the condition and 
habits of the working classes in the town he 
represented. But Mr. Talbot declined the 
honour. Being a man of a retiring and unsel- 
fish nature, he asked that he might be excused. 

The Session ended on the 10th of August ^ 
and the Commons having granted the supplies 
ungrudgingly, were duly thanked by the Crown. 
The members of both Houses returned to their 
respective homes, gratified by the results of 
the first Session of the new century, 1901. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LIONEL GRANTLEY AT HOME AGAIN. 

'' I HAVE asked Marion, mother, to be my 
wife," said Lionel, addressing Lady Northfield, 
soon after he returned from London, at the 
conclusion of his first attendance at the House 
of Commons. 

" And she did not say you nay, Lionel," 
rejoined Lady Northfield. *'We knew as 
much, shortly after you went to town; for 
Lady Winifred thought it right to tell us." 

*' No objection, 1 suppose?" asked Lionel. 
''You never told me this in any of your 
letters." 

" No, my boy," responded Lady Northfield. 
'^ Your father and I determined as such old 
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friends of the Normans, that with their co- 
operation we would arrange all preliminaries, 
as it was a decided thing, before you returned. 
Really, at your time of life, now you are a 
travelled man of six-and-twenty, and a mem- 
ber of Parliament, its time you had a wife." 

''Ah, mother, you rally me," remarked 
Lionel, " but you failed, I think, to pity me 
when I went abroad so miserable and so full 
of doubt." 

'* What pity, Lionel," said Lady Northfield, 
laughing at her son's evident discomfiture, 
*'can any man deserve who cannot tell his 
love to the girl of his heart and choice ? You 
have done it since." 

" Well, mother," rejoined Lionel, '* you 
know I thought Maurice O'Callaghan was in 
the way : and I could not brook disappoint- 
ment in what was so inexpressibly dear to me." 

'' There was nothmg in it after aU," con- 
tinued Lady Northfield. " Shortly after you 
left, Sir Roderick told us how anxious he had 
become on account of the O'Callaghans, and 
how he feared troubles were in store for them 
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in consequence of the embarrassed condition 
of the Castlemarten estate. We naturally in- 
ferred from this that your fears had no foimda- 
tion, and I must confess I never thought they 
had." 

" It was very sad about Lady Althsea s 
death," observed Lionel. '* You know, I called 
on her as we went through Paris on our way 
to Rome, and took Philip with me. She was 
in perfect health, and seemed to me to have 
recovered her spirits and to be forgetting her 
bereavement, or at any rate to be getting 
resigned to it. Her son had just arrived from 
Ireland." 

" You saw her, my boy," said Lady North- 
field, '* before the ill news was communicated 
to her." 

" Oh, yes," remarked Lionel, ^' she was re- 
ferring to Maurice, whom she was very glad to 
see, and when I asked her if she thought of 
going occasionally to Castlemarten, she ap- 
peared quite pleased with the thought of it, 
and told us how she looked forward to doing 
so with much happiness when Maurice was 
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settled. Gertrude, who was present, told us 
how fond she was of Castlemarten. Calverley 
and I greatly admired Gertrude. She is cer- 
tainly very beautiful. I never heard the par- 
ticulars of poor Lady Althsea's death. I really 
did not like to enquire as we returned through 
Paris. But, of course, we had seen the notice 
in the obituary." 

" Poor thing," said Lady Northfield, with 
much feeling. "She had heart disease, it 
seems ; and when Maurice told her his trouble 
she fell back in her chair and, after a few 
heavy sighs, died without a struggle. It was 
very, very sudden." 

" Yes, mother, and very sad. Gertrude," 
added Lionel, "went back, I understand, to 
Ireland with Maurice." 

" No, they continued in Paris," said Lady 
Northfield. " Mr. Workington saw them there. 
Gertrude he heard wanted to go at once into 
a convent, but things will come round after a 
time, and she has not yet immured herself." 

" Of course. Lady Althaea's removal," ob- 
served Lionel, *' releases Maurice from the 
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heavy payment of her anauity, and that will 
be an important item to the good in clearing 
the estate." 

^' Not a doubt of it/' rejoined Lady North- 
field, and Lord Northfield joining them at this 
moment, she added, " your father can tell you 
better all the details of the business than I am 
able. There is great hopes that Castlemarten 
now will not be sold." 

'* Sold I " exclaimed Lionel in perfect aston- 
ishment, remembering what the rent roll of 
the estate was considered to be at the time he 
was leaving England. 

'^ Well, you see," said Lord Northfield join- 
ing in the conversation, "the Court ordered 
the estate to be sold, so that there was no help 
for it. Much was done to try and save it. 
That good fellow Sharpnose, who had been 
agent for so many years and was trnly sorry 
for Maurice, knowing from his long experience 
how the father had involved the estate, they 
say tried hard to raise a sufficient sum to save 
the freehold for his client, but was unsuccess- 
ful, though he was himself prepared to put a 
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good lump down. But when the whole case 
was before the Court the chief-clerk pro- 
nounced it hopeless, and the estate was actually 
put up to auction." 

" Poor Maurice," said Lady Northfield, with 
marked feeling, "we all felt so much for him. 
Of course, at his father's death, he was in total 
ignorance of the state of affairs, and Lady 
AlthaBa during his minority kept him in the 
dark. When he came into the estate, he was 
perfectly thunderstruck, Sir Roderick told us, 
who himself, his father's nearest neighbour 
and a very old friend, had no idea things were 
so bad." 

'' Well, well," interposed Lord Northfield, 
" but it has happened fortunately after all, and 
things will soon come round. The estate was 
not sold. A purchaser could not be found. 
The state of complication, the estate being so 
extensive, discouraged and stopped every in- 
tending purchaser. An American merchant of 
Liverpool was very nearly closing with the 
scheme the court had decreed, but he went off 
at the last moment; and Sir Roderick, whom 
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I have just left, told me he had a letter from 
Maurice this morning mentioning that Sharp- 
nose had succeeded, in consequence of Lady 
Althaea s death, to get the sale-order of the 
court withdrawn. I'll tell you what it is, 
Lionel/' Lord Northfield added, *'you gentle- 
men in the House of Commons must devise 
some further provisions for the management of 
land in Ireland. The Land Act, which has 
been now tried some years, and the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, if not in diametric opposi- 
tion, are something very like it, and poor 
Maurice is not the only extensive proprietor in 
the Green Isle who has got into diflSiculties 
through contradictory statutes. Workington 
was full of this, as I found, before the close 
of the session, and we had a long talk about it/' 

'*! suppose Maurice will now return to 
Ireland ? *' enquired Lionel 

"Workington has strongly advised him to 
do so," replied Lord Northfield. " A friend of 
his father for niue years, though a good bit 
younger, it was not surprising that Maurice 
should have unbosomed himself to Workington, 
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whom he well knew was as able as most men 
to give sound advice. Workington showed 
him the mischief likelv to arise if he continued 
to be an absentee, and that if he again would 
live at Castlemarten, the estate would be likely 
to recover itself in half the time compared with 
what it would do if he continued to absent 
himself. Maurice was glad of this advice. 
It accorded with all his own feelings. The 
dream of his youth was to be a sort of king 
among his people, for you can't drive the family 
tradition out of him, and I don't see why you 
should, and I should not be surprised any day 
to hear he had returned." 

" Well, I like what you are saying," observed 
Lady Northfield ; "it seems really as if things 
were looking better. I suppose Gertrude will 
go back with him, and keep house till he gets 
a queen for his recovered throne ? " 

"You had better ask Workington/' repHed 
Lord Northfield. "He, it seems, has some- 
thing to say on that head." 

"Oh, oh," exclaimed Lionel, "two things 
come out I This accounts for so many visits 

TOL. m. F 
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to Paris. Why, whenever we missed Work- 
ington from the House this Session, the excuse 
was, he*8 gone on business to Paris. I wish he 
had been ten years younger, wouldn't I have 
roasted him for it." 

"Well," rejoined Lord Northfield, "you 
must be content to toast him for it instead. 
We are all sure to be asked to the wedding 
which will take place I hear as soon as a 
decent time from the poor mother s death will 
;)ermit." 

"This is news, father," said Lionel. 

" Then the convent idea for Gertrude is at 
an end," observed Lady Northfield. "Poor 
Lady Althaea, it would have been a real 
happiness to her to have known and seen these 
events in the family history. What strange 
dispensations I " 

" What a good fellow Sharpnose is," said 
Lionel. "A regular lawyer; as close as wax 
about a client's business. Well, I'm glad for 
Gertrude; and I do hope Maurice will find 
for himself a suitable wife and one as beautiful 
as his sister." 
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" There was a chance of that Lionel, at one 
time, you thought," put in Lady Northfield, 
wickedly nodding her head at Lord North- 
field as she spoke. 

'* Mother, mother," observed Lionel, "you're 
enough to drive a man crazy. My beautiful 
Marion 1 no, no, she's mine." 





CHAPTER XVI. 

AT THE CARLTON CLUB. 

A FEW days before the close of the Session, 
the prime minister had requested his friends 
and supporters to meet him for consultation at 
the Carlton. 

The meeting was accordingly held, and was 
very numerously attended. 

Rumours had got abroad that changes in 
the cabinet were impending, and the ^friends 
of the Government, anxious that the constitu- 
tional stand which had been made during 
the Session should be fully sustained and 
strengthened as much as possible, naturally 
became curious to learn what would be pur- 
posed. They felt sure that whatever alterations 
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might be suggested they would not be retro- 
grade in character, but would be made ex- 
pressly to fortify and consolidate the position 
the Government had taken. 

It was thought by some who were supposed 
to be in the confidence of ministers, and in a 
few days the rumour came to be currently 
reported, that Lord Saltbum would retire 
from the cabinet altogether, and cease, on 
account of his advanced years, to take any 
longer an active share in politics. He had 
urged this reason on his friends to account for 
the reluctance he had expressed to take the 
reins of government, after the election of the 
new parliament. He had yielded only to the 
critical position of the hour, which, looking at 
the overwhelming constitutional majority in 
the new House, seemed to point to him as the 
statesman best calculated to direct public 
affairs. 

But the Session over, or nearly so, all the 
gravity of the situation had passed off, and the 
need of his guidance was no longer paramount. 
Full of patriotism to the last, he felt that 
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the sacrifice of office, if it were a sacrifice to 
an old and decaying man, was due to his 
country, and with accustomed grace and 
delicacy he laid his intention before the 
meeting of his supporters, intimating that he 
would adopt this course not immediately, 
which might take his friends and the country 
by surprise, but prior to the next Session of 
Parhament, and as the Session approached. 

" He had also to annoimce," he continued, 
" a similar intention on the part of others of 
his colleagues, who alleged the same reasons 
as himself for retiring from public life. 

"It was due to the public service as years 
went on that new and younger blood should 
be infused into an administration, and for this 
purpose, from time to time, the older members 
should retire, and give place to others suffi- 
ciently vigorous to bear the burdens of official 
life. 

" Before the close of the meeting he would 
indicate the gentleman whom he proposed to 
recommend to the Crown as his successor. 
He was well persuaded of the power of his 
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friend to construct a cabinet from the con- 
stitutional ranks of younger members in both 
Houses, who, with those who were willing of 
his own administration to remain in oflSice, 
would do justice to their cause and possess the 
confidence of the country. 

"No doubt they would readily conjecture 
the name of the gentleman to whom he re- 
ferred. 

" The changes of late years which had so 
materially shaken parties throughout the king- 
dom, had gradually brought this statesman 
into a position of marked prominence, and into 
the foremost rank. The assaults on the 
Church, which were threatened by the party 
with which he had first acted, determined him 
finally to break from it. Constitutional prin- 
ciples had for some time been gaining firm 
possession of his mind. Though for a con- 
siderable period of his life he had been a chief 
light and guide next door, he felt he could no 
longer, with consistency, continue a member of 
that political club. The members of our own 
committee, as you know, acting on their privi- 
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lege to nominate conspicuous statesmen on the 
constitutional side of either House, at once 
brought this gentleman into our society with- 
out waiting for election by ordinary ballot. 
And now, Mr. Workington being known to 
them all, they would well understand his 
selection to fill the office of prime minister, as 
he hoped, on his own approaching retirement." 

The announcement was received with loud 
acclamations. 

Mr. Workington was not present, but several 
of his friends spoke at once in his commenda- 
tion, and all were agreed as to his eminent 
qualifications for the office. His singleness of 
mind, his honesty of purpose, were both much 
applauded; and a very general satisfaction 
was expressed by the members who had as- 
sembled. 

The report ofwhat had transpired, of course, 
soon went forth to the world, and the repub- 
licans heard of it much to their chagrin and 
discomfiture, as they had lost the very states- 
man from their own rank whom they had re- 
garded as their coming man. The obnoxious 
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names of renegade, turncoat, poltroon, adven- 
turer, were politely and indiscruninately hurled 
at our friend, who, knowing the honesty of his 
own purpose, treated such contemptible assaults 
as the **idle wind which men regard not." 

Lionel Grantley attended the meeting, and 
would himself have sung Workington's praises, 
but desisted, because it was well known 
through the club that a close intimacy had 
grown up between them. There were plenty, 
too, in the meeting who gladly performed that 
office ; for Workington did not lack admirers, 
and was at the time, in fact, as popular in the 
club as he was in the House of Commons, 

Thus prepared for ministerial changes at no 
great distance of time, and Workington being 
pointed out distinctly as, with little doubt, the 
future prime minister, men began to speculate 
how the remaining vacancies, caused by the 
retirement of others from the cabinet, would 
be filled up. 

But Workington kept his own counsel close. 
Perhaps he had not yet fully made up his 
mind on whom he would call for assistance. 
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It was due to those who were remaining that 
they should be consulted. It was wise and 
prudent, or he might alienate the very men it 
was desirable to conciliate. To do anything 
at that time would be both indelicate and pre- 
mature. He must wait till he was sent for by 
the Crown. This he could well afford to do. 

He would enjoy the approaching vacation. 
He had promised to visit Northfield. His old 
school-fellow would take no denial. Lionel 
wanted him also to give him a few days on the 
moors, and Lord and Lady Northfield had 
added their own pressing invitation. His pre- 
sence, too, would be desirable at an event 
expected to take place in that quarter towards 
the end of August. 

The prospect of a very happy time was be- 
fore him ; and the recess was close at hand. 



-^iSS^ieC^l^g*- 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PREFERMENT AND MATRIMONY. 

The little Church at Watercotts (Plashett's 
Hamlet) was completed and ready for conse- 
cration. 

Till the Session of Parliament was over, the 
Bishop of the Diocese was tied to London by 
the duties of a Committee of which he was a 
member; but it was arranged that as soon 
after the close of the Session as possible his 
lordship should be the guest of Sir Eoderick 
and Lady Winifred Norman, to dedicate the 
edifice they had built. 

The Parsonage House at Watercotts was 
also nearly finished, and would be ready for oc- 
cupation after a further interval of a few weeks. 

The establishment gave a new character and 
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distinction to the little village; the cottages 
seemed to cluster themselves in a group around 
the two buildings, as if leaning on them for 
sympathy and brotherly love, altogether form- 
ing a picturesque group which seemed already 
to mark out a separate existence and inde- 
pendence from the town, the streets of which 
had gradually extended themselves to the bum 
within a few hundred yards of the hamlet. 

The occupants of the cottages, mill hands 
though they were, all looked forward with 
delight to the opening of the new Church, and 
were speculating who was to have charge of 
it, information which the foreman of the mill 
said he was quite unable to impart, for Mr. 
Williams, the millowner himself, knew nothing. 
Sir Roderick even, whom Mr. Williams had 
one day ventured to ask as he was returning 
on horseback from Northj&eld, was not able to 
tell him. Lady Winifred, he said, had vested 
the patronage in Lord Northj&eld, and it would 
be left to his lordship to determine, without 
interference with his right of appointment. 
This surprised Mr. Williams, who had thought 
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that as Lady Winifred had built the Church 
and Parsonage and ''done all in it," as he ex- 
pressed it, as well as endowed the parish, she 
would have reserved the patronage to herself 
or Sir Roderick. He did not understand as 
yet the happiness of making a free and full 
gift, the piety and unselfishness of Lady Wini- 
fred, who had given "hoping for nothing again," 
a high motive which he failed to appreciate. 
"The patronage," Sir Roderick repeated, 
" had been placed in Lord Northfield's hands, 
and they might be quite sure it would be used 
only for the advantage of the new parish." 

But curiosity would not be suppressed. 
Who was the young clergyman they had seen 
so much with the young lord who had been 
staying so long at Rushbrooke Hall since Lord 
Grantley came home from his travels? He 
was called Mr. Calverley — Philip Calverley. 
There must be some such reason for his re- 
maining there so many months. He was a 
friend, too, said another, of Mr. Robertson, 
their member, for he was continually over at 
Saint Lawrence ; and some even declared he 
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was courting Miss Harriet, who was next him 
in the Cambridge examination. Well, said 
one of the elder women, who had not yet 
taken part in the conversation, if they would 
wait a bit, and not long either, they would 
see, for she had read in the Norihfield Gazette 
that the bishop was coming to open the church 
to-morrow fortnight. 

" How can that be," asked another, " there's 
nobiUup?" 

** Bill up I '' remarked a young Churchman 
standing by, at once snapping off the other's 
nose ; " Bill up, indeed ! who ever heard of 
a bill for a Church, as if it were a theatre. 
You'll have to learn better than that. Who 
ever heard of a Church having bills put up as 
if the consecration was a theatrical performance. 
No, no ; keep your bills for the chapels if you 
can find such a thing about Northfield." 

*' I heard grandfather say," chimed in ano- 
ther, " that he recollects when the Church did 
have bills, great long bills, for sermons and 
other things of that sort." 

" No such thing now," interrupted the for- 
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mer speaker ; "no bills are pasted up now for 
a Church. Parson gives notice in service, and 
there it ends/' 

However, all settled it that Mr. Philip 
Calverley was to be the vicar, and that was 
the reason he remained at Eushbrooke Hall. 

'' And if he is vicar," added another, " I do 
hope he'll marry Miss Harriet, for she's a nice^ 
kind yoimg lady, and gentle spoken, and she's 
not spoilt by her cleverness, and with such a 
place as she took at Cambridge, they say she 
should make a great man's wife." 

*' Nonsense," remarked another ; " who says 
the gentleman went so often to Saint Lawrence 
to court Miss Harriet ? I was told by one of 
the servants that he went to do sums. You 
know they were both great sum-ers at Cam- 
bridge, and young Mr. Robertson was the 
biggest o* the lot, for he came first." 

"Yes, and Mr. Lionel — beg his pardon. 
Lord Grantley — ^he was second," observed 
another ; " and then came Mr. Calverley 
and Miss Harriet next to each other — not 
Miss Norman who's to be Lord Grantley 's 
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wife ; she's not been to Cambridge, so she's 
no sum-er." 

*'No, Joe, but you can't say she ain't a 
pretty figure. I love to see her skip by, so 
proud and handsome on that thoroughbred." 
This was said by a young woman who was 
Joe's sweetheart, and she added smiling, and 
looking up in Joe's face, *' I wonder who'll 
be the first couple married in the new Church ? 
Not Mr. Calverley." 

The fortnight soon passed away, and the 
bishop arrived with his chaplain at Rushbrooke 
HalL The consecration was to take place 
next day. 

"I suppose," observed the bishop, "You, 
Sir Roderick and Lady Winifred, have selected 
some one for this desirable preferment? I 
understand you have built the Church and 
parsonage entirely at your own cost, and have 
very handsomely, as I see, endowed the Bene- 
fice." 

" The money was a thank-offering," replied 
Sir Roderick, "from Lady Winifred. She 
declined to make any reservation of the patron- 
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age, and has vested it in our neighbour, Lord 
Northj&eld and his heirs forever." 

" Indeed/' remarked the bishop, *'it is most 
gratifying to see so many good Church-people 
in this age following in the steps of our pious 
forefathers, who, in their day and generation, 
planted churches well endowed over the face 
of the whole country." 

During the utterance of this sententious obser- 
vation, Lord and Lady Northj&eld with Lord 
Grantley were ushered in and duly introduced, 
for the bishop was new to the diocese. 

" What you were saying, my lord bishop," 
observed Lord Northfield, "has been done 
during many generations. As was naturally 
to be expected, it was never simultaneously 
done, as some have thought." 

"Yes," interposed Lionel, "the four archi- 
tectural periods show us that at least during 
five or six centuries, Church extension, as we 
call it, was not forgotten as a duty. We have, 
too, a few Saxon Churches, though not many, 
and that carries us back another century 
earlier, but if we begin only with the Norman 

▼OL. in. Q 
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period, we pass an interval from 1066 to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, during the 
whole of which time, Church building and 
endowments went on, and new parishes were 
so formed." 

" I quite agree with you, Lord Grantley," 
said the bishop. 

**Ifear," continued Lionel, "the Reforma- 
tion checked the pious custom, and what we 
may have gained in purification of doctrine we 
lost in piety of life and devotion to the Church. 
Not till the reign of Charles the first, of blessed 
memory, do we find any revival of Church 
building, and, excepting a brief and limited 
efibrt in the time of Queen Ann, the people of 
England rested from the observance of this 
manifest duty tiU the reign of Queen Victoria 
began, since which event Church building, 
restoration and, in some few cases, endowment, 
again came into vogue and has continued till 
now. But endowments have not been as 
frequently or as liberally added in these latter 
times, because the statute of Mortmain has 
checked them." 
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" May I enquire, Lord Northfield, as the 
patronage of this Benefice, I understand, rests 
with you," said the bishop, "if you have 
selected any one for presentation ? " 

'•A friend of my son," replied Lord North- 
field; "Mr. Philip Calverley, who was the 
companion of Lord Grantley in his late travels 
through Europe and in the East, and has been 
in holy orders some four or five years." 

" And his qualifications ? " enquired the 
bishop. 

"That he was third of his year at Cam- 
bridge, in the mathematical tripos," replied 
Lord Northfield, " to which he added a high 
classical place, is a fellow of Trinity — and my 
nominee ; and I may add a man of much piety, 
and in every way unexceptionable." 

"I feel I may congratulate you and the 
parish," said the bishop, who had a nephew he 
would have gladly recommended, " in having 
secured such a man." 

The office of consecration was performed on 
the following morning. 

The bishop, fully vested, celebrated the Holy 
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Communion at eight o'clock, Mr. Bell preach- 
ing the sermon. The consecration service was 
taken immediately afterwards at the end of 
the celebration, the bishop in the procession 
carrying his pastoral staff. At the termination 
of the ceremony the bishop returned with the 
clergy and a few invited friends to Plashetts 
for breakfast, and he took his departure with 
his chaplain in the course of the morning. 

Mattins and evensong were left to the dis- 
cretion of the vicar designate, to celebrate 
them at such hours in the day as he thought 
fit. The offertory at the celebration had 
reached a large sum, and was handed to Mr. 
Calverley for the use of the poor. 

'^Well, Lionel," said Philip Calverley, "or 
Lord Grantley, I suppose I must now call you, 
what a wonderful world is this. Little more 
than a year ago I was in a small curacy, and 
now I am vicar of a rich benefice. Let me 
hope I may not be unworthy of it.'' 

'* Don't be so stupid,'* rejoined Lionel, 
" why should you have misgivings ? Do you 
live in any mortal sins ? Don't you mean to 
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take an interest in your new parishioners? 
Nonsense. They'll be sure to like you, when 
they know you, old fellow, as well as I do : 
so give up the dumps, and come along : and 
look here, don't Lord Grantley me ; if you do, 
ril cut you." 

*' Well, where do you want to travel this 
time ? " asked Calverley. 

'* Why, I want to have a little quiet chat 
with you, in the grounds," replied Grantley. 
" It s all about my marriage." 

"Now, I should like to be married," he 
continued, when they had reached the gardens, 
*' in your little church. Marion of all things 
wishes it to be the first. But I don't 
want to wait three weeks while the banns are 
published, for that would disturb very much 
the arrangements we wish to make. Will you 
think it very dreadful if we are married by 
license ? " 

'^ There can be, my dear fellow," replied 
Calverley, " no possible objection to a marriage 
by license. I prefer much marriage by banns, 
because it gives full publicity to the solemn 
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contract, and when people are married it is 
right all the world should know. But license 
was instituted to meet such a case as yours, 
when there is urgent cause against delay. I 
should not wonder if on Sunday I have more 
than one set of banns to publish, because the 
first couple married in a new church demand 
of the vicar the present of a handsome family 
bible." 

" Well, then, Mr. Vicar," said Lord Grant- 
ley, in grave earnest, '* Marion and I shall get 
that, because the banns asked cannot be out 
for three Sundays to come. Thursday in next 
week is the day, I rejoice to tell you, which 
Marion has fixed." 

'' How very close youVe been about this, my 
friend," said Calverley. " Why, you have 
never breathed a syllable about it ; and Lady 
Northfield too, she has kept your secret as fast 
as if it were under lock and key. I don't 
think I'll marry you." 

" No you shan't," responded Grantley, laugh- 
ingly. " I want you to hold my hat. That's 
about all you're fit for. The fact is, my dear 
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boy," continued Grantley, *'we have all talked 
it over, and there is but one opinion, that as 
we are not to be married at Northfield Church 
we must ask Mr. Bell to take the service, or he 
might think himself slighted. You know we 
all have the greatest love and respect for the 
vicar, and I think you will agree with me that 
this is the right arrangement." 

Calverley not only concurred, but felt greatly 
the pleasure of giving place to Mr. Bell, who 
had kindly consented to form the new parish for 
him, and in every way was disposed to be very 
friendly. Besides, he looked forward to be 
present at a marriage in Northfield Church 
himself at no great distance of time. 

Lady Winifred appointed on the afternoon 
of the wedding-day to hold a garden party at 
the Plashetts, to which they would invite all 
the neighbourhood, including many families 
from Northfield, and in the evening would 
follow it up by a ball. But before these 
gaieties the young couple would have left. 

The Thursday came and Lord Grantley 
plighted his troth to Marion, as she in turn 
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gave her's to him, and both at the conclusion 
of the service, as solemnly recommended by 
our Church, partook of Holy Communion, 
commending their union to Him who in man's 
innocency instituted marriage " for the mutual 
society, help and comfort that the one ought 
to have of the other." 

It was determined that Lord and Lady 
Grantley should leave Plashetts immediately 
after breakfast, at which only Lord and Lady 
Northfield, the two clergymen, and the brides- 
maids were invited by Sir Roderick and Lady 
Winifred, to be present. In a couple of hours 
they were on their way through London to 
Paris, followed by the earnest blessing and 
good wishes of their parents and friends. 

Their little programme was to take leisurely 
parts of the Continent well-known to Lord 
Grantley, for their wedding tour. 

On their return to England they were to 
proceed to Northfield, there to remain till the 
opening of Parliament, when they would have 
apartments at Northfield House in Park Lane. 

This programme was duly completed. 
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The garden paxty and ball on the day and 
evening of the wedding were largely attended. 

It was noticed that Philip Calverley at the 
garden party walked a good deal with Miss 
Harriet Robertson, and that he frequently sat 
with her during the evening, between the 
dances. But ** there's nothing in that," said 
many of the young ladies, who regarded Mr. 
Calverley as quite eligible. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 



IN HOLIDAY SUIT. 



NoRTHFiELD was euf^. 

One of the periodical holidays had come 
round, and was being kept as a church festival. 

It was Saint Lukes day, and the *' little 
summer," which has so long been proverbial 
at this season of the year, was unusually 
brilliant. The trees before the fall of the 
leaf, which was approaching, presented un- 
numbered tints of russet brown and red in 
glorious variety. The fields were still green 
and fresh, and full of pasture for the cattle. 
The purling brook brawled through the out- 
skirts of the town, pure and clear, unsullied by 
any pollution from the mills, and continued 
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its course bright and wholesome for the supply 
of the town. The *' lusty trout " sported in 
mid-stream, rising at every fly which descended, 
and the swallows clustering in the air with 
incessant twitterings, showed the signs that 
their departure was at hand. 

The church bells were ringing out merry 
peals. Young and old were abroad in the 
town, or perambulating the meadows which 
formed the public pleasure grounds. 

The idle Monday, a day so commonly 
wasted in former times, was not known in 
Northfield, and had very generally disappeared 
from manufacturing places. The masters had 
long felt that recreation was necessary for 
their workpeople, and being with few excep- 
tions Churchmen, they encouraged the clergy 
throughout the town to revive the old English 
custom of observing the Saints' Days. This 
was one of them. 

The morning, on these occasions, always 
began with the solemn offices of the Church, 
which were as largely attended as on Sundays, 
and the remainder of the day was occupied in 
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rational sports and amusements for the younger 
members of the community, while others of a 
staid age generally took the opportunity of 
visiting their relatives and neighbours, a custom 
which the festivals in their periodical occurrence 
enabled them to practise and enjoy with inter- 
change of welcome hospitality. 

At those times the museum and picture 
gallery always commanded ample attendance. 
It belonged to the duty of the keeper of the 
gallery to go about with the visitors and point 
out the different schools of painting, and 
otherwise increase the interest which was 
taken in the works of art which hung so thickly 
on the walls. The curator of the museum 
acted also the same kind and friendly part 
towards all, without exception. The very 
perfect collection illustrating the local geology 
always commanded large attention and admir- 
ation. Thus these institutions became the 
means of elevating the population and giving 
them a taste for the refinements of civilized 
life. 

Connected with the museum and picture 
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gallery were the schools which were greatly 
appreciated by numbers of the towns-people. 

The school of art had already sent forth 
many an apt student, and it was the reasonable 
and very natural boast of the town that an 
A.R.A. had received within its walls the first 
elements of his profession. 

In the museum during the winter months 
the classes for the study of natural science and 
kindred subjects, were well supported, with 
results of a most satisfactory kind. 

These institutions were most generously and 
liberally maintained by the millowners and 
tradesmen of the town, who soon found by ex- 
perience that their philanthropic endeavours 
were amply repaid by results which came to 
be evident more and more every year, in the 
continual improvement and advancement of 
the people. When work was over, occupation 
of a rational and useful kind was provided for 
all who felt an inclination for it. A spirit of 
emulation was fostered in the young people of 
both sexes, and study of one sort or another, 
relieved by intervals of sober amusement, came 
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to be the fashion of the town. To be a native 
of Northfield was everywhere in the neighbour- 
hood regarded as a recommendation, and a high 
average of prosperity was the invariable result 
with people thus distinguished for their indus- 
try and intelligence. 

The temperance cause also had flourished 
here to a remarkable extent, as it had done in 
so many other towns and districts of England. 
The population had long been emancipated 
altogether from drinking habits. Though all 
were not total abstainers, dnmkenness was not 
known in the place. The evil habit was liter- 
ally extirpated, and regarded by all as detest- 
able and barbarous. In the working-men's 
club, at which the rule was that any member 
might call for a pint of beer a day, and a pint 
for any friend whom he might introduce, the 
returns for several years had shown that the 
consumption had not reached one pint per man 
per week. 

The coffee palaces in the town were among 
the flourishing institutions. Nothing more 
could be desired with regard to the sober and 
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frugal habits of the people. A happier and 
merrier population did not exist. The duU and 
heavy character of the English workman of a 
quarter of a century before had entirely de- 
parted, and was replaced by the hearty and 
healthy young men and young women, the 
former of whom might be observed playing 
cricket in the meadows, or with the latter en- 
gaged in games of tennis, or strolling along the 
banks of the little river with their companions 
or sweethearts. 

Walking side by side among the clusters of 
joyous people, were Talbot, Kobertson and 
Mr. Bell, the vicar, laughing merrily as they 
went. 

" Our festivals," observed the vicar, " are 
well honoured in the observance. When the 
day is at all fine, as this, all Northfield seems 
to turn out." 

It was difiicult to carry on any connected 
conversation, for there was continually some 
acquaintance or dependant requiring notice. 

^* Yes," said Talbot, **you see, vicar, I was 
not at all too sanguine about this. Faith in 
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what is right is always a good rule, and you 
ought not to wonder at our desire to see it put 
in practice, as you so often speak to us on it 
from the pulpit." 

" Besides," added Robertson, "regular and 
fixed days for holidays should always be the 
rule : you know then what to expect, and can 
make your arrangements accordingly. The 
Saints' days give us one day a month, or there- 
about, which is found practically to be suflSl- 
cient, and with the extra time at Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide, every one seems 
satisfied. How much better is this than was 
the constant waste of Monday, as was the 
habit in years gone by." 

"When Sir John Lubbock," observed Talbot, 
*' many years ago, secured a few Bank holidays, 
principally for the relief of the hard-worked 
clerks in London, though his Act of course 
applied to the whole country, it always seemed 
to me a pity that he did not extend his plan to 
all the Saints' days, which would have added 
but a few more holidays for men whom, it was 
admitted, needed consideration." 
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Scarcely had he finished expressing his 
opinion when Robertson exclaimed, " See I a 
child has fallen off the bank into the water. 
The place is close against the Peerless Pool, 
into which the stream will carry it ; " and the 
three gentlemen started nmning with all their 
might towards the spot where the accident had 
happened, 

Before they could reach it, a yoimg man had 
thrown off his coat and plimged into the 
stream, and rescued the child ; and both were 
standing conspicuously on the opposite side of 
the rivulet. 

As Mr. Robertson had conjectured the child 
had been swept at once into the Peerless Pool 
and was in imminent danger when his deliverer, 
swimming to the spot, successfully grasped him 
and bore him away in safety. 

''Well done," said Mr. Robertson, joyfully, 
" that's well I Why, it's young WiUiam Mat- 
thews, one of my miU hands, who has done 
this noble act. A sad end to our day's hap- 
piness would this have been had it turned out 
otherwise." 

VOL. m. B 
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Matthews with his yoimg charge, both 
drenched from head to foot, had walked a 
little way down the stream where it was easily 
fordable, and was now coming with him up 
l3ie footpath, as the nearest way to the town. 

The three gentlemen were with him directly, 
congratulating him on his act of gallantry with 
all their hearts, and patting the little boy on 
the head cautioned him to be more careful in 
future. 

Mr. Robertson seizing Matthews by the hand 
shook it heartily, and said, " Gome, William, 
I should like you to buy something in remem- 
brance of this day, take this sovereign and lay 
it out as you like." 

"Let me add another," said Mr. Talbot, 
taking out his purse. 

William Matthews blushed and stammered 
out, " he would rather not take the money." 

"Oh! nonsense," said both the gentlemen 
together, *' take the money and lay it out in 
any way you like best." 

But Matthews persisted. " Gentlemen," he 
said with a noble bearing, but still blushing as 
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he spoke, ''may I not have the pleasure of 
thinking I did this little business without 
thought of fee or reward ? I shall remember 
it the days of my life. The child's screams 
even now ring in my ears ; and any one who 
was nearest would have done the same thing. 
Pardon me, if you think me rude or ungrateful." 

" Well/' said Mr. Talbot, " we honour your 
motives, Matthews; but your good act shall 
not be forgotten. ' 

Mr. Robertson added, *' Start away and take 
the little fellow home, for you are both wet 
through. Get your things changed, and if you 
have taken cold, don't come to the mill to- 
morrow. You shall not be the loser by it." 

They all turned and went back to the town. 
The conversation was naturally on Matthew's 
prompt and daring conduct, for the place from 
which he had rescued the child was of great 
depth, with overhanging banks, which made 
it difficult to scramble out, and, in fact, Mat- 
thews had to swim with the child nearly the 
whole length of the pool before he could effect 
a landing. 
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It was agreed between the three gentlemen 
before they separated that they would purchase 
a gold watch for Matthews, and that inside 
should be engraved on it simply the following 
inscription, in plain letters : — 

*' Presented to 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 

BY 

Three Friends 

In Remembrance of 

St. Luke's Day. 

1901." 

The watch was presented and gratefully ac- 
cepted in the course of a few days. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



CONCLUSION. 



Little more remains to be told. 

The end of the year 1901, beyond which 
this story is not intended to reach, had nearly 
come. 

The political outlook both at home and 
abroad was in every way most encouraging 
and satisfactory. The country entertained no 
fear in reference to the intended changes in 
the administration ; but rather was filled with 
hopeful anticipations in the advent to power 
of younger men, more suitable to the direction 
of the age. 

Michael Doherty, by the kind intervention 
of Mr. Workington, was at last liberated from 
his long detention in Cork Gaol. He was pre- 
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paring with his family to emigrate to America. 
Sir Roderick, who was informed of this, gene- 
rously sent a further sum of fifty pounds for 
his assistance, and in addition paid the passage 
money for them all. 

The cottage Michael had occupied and the 
narrow tongue of land on which it was situ- 
ated, were oflFered to Sir Roderick for pur- 
chase, who added them to his estate, pulled 
down what remained of the wretched tene- 
ment, and treated the land in the same way as 
the rest in his possession. 

Mr. Powell, his enterprising and trustworthy 
agent, had obtained from the constabulary the 
gun which Doherty had used when he was 
arrested, and had suspended it in the Hall of 
the Manor among a host of ancient arms and 
arquebuses, in the midst of which it lay con- 
cealed, indistinguishable almost from the rest. 

Mr. Sharpnose when he referred, as he did 
occasionally, to the story, used to maintain 
that Doherty ought to have been hanged, that 
justice had failed in the case ; and how it was 
that Michael escaped he could never tell. He 
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was not acquainted with Mr. Workington, and 
did not know how great was his injluence ; 
but he always supposed that Sir Roderick and 
Lady Winifred Norman must have felt deeply 
grieved, angry and disappointed, because 
Michael did not suffer the full penalty of his 
sentence. After what had happened he con- 
sidered it was like suicide, certainly a distinct 
tempting of Providence, for the baronet and 
his lady. Lord and Lady Teesdale as they were 
now, to return to the Manor year by year, 
spending there the usual time of two months 
in looking after the interests of his tenantry, 
which he deemed the same as his own. Year 
after year it vexed Mr. Sharpnose to see his 
lordship during his stay at the Manor drive 
into Cork in an open carriage on market days. 
And on such occasions it was always his in- 
ward prayer that Lord Teesdale might be pre- 
served from hidden assassins; though Mr. 
Sharpnose well knew that since the outrage 
which Michael Doherty had committed, not a 
single agrarian crime had been perpetrated in 
Ireland. 
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Mr. Workington before the close of the year 
having still some time to wait before his mar- 
riage, made a visit to Northfield. Mr. 
Robertson was glad again to entertain his old 
school-fellow. In the course of his stay long 
and frequent conversations took place between 
the two friends in conjunction with Mr. Talbot, 
all of whom, as we have seen, had for years 
been deeply interested in politics, and especi- 
ally in the various social measures aflfecting the 
well-being of the people. All three being at 
this time members of the House of Commons, 
it was natural they should spend much time in 
discussing political topics : but no pointed re- 
ference whatever was yet made to the position 
Workington, as they knew, was so soon to 
assume in the country. 

Workington, however, took an early oppor- 
tunity to announce to his friends his approach- 
ing marriage to Miss Gertrude O'Callaghan. 

On this they heartily congratulated him. 
Robertson on the occasion turning to Talbot 
said, " Ah, now, you'll have to follow, after all, 
this good example." But Talbot protested he 
had put it off too long. 
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Maurice O'Callaghansoon returned to Castle- 
marten to find that Sharpnose had done the 
best for him in his absence, and that the estate 
was really fast coming round. The amount 
of Lady Athsea's annuity, now no longer pay- 
able, was in a considerable measure the cause 
of this, and Maurice, when he informed Mr. 
Sharpnose of the intended marriage of his 
sister to Mr. Workington, insisted that her 
annuity of two thousand should be strictly 
paid. She was to be married from Castle- 
marten, and every provision must be made that 
was suitable in character to the occasion. 

The country too he found politically in a 
greatly improved condition. And he resolved 
that should he marry and in time be blessed 
with an heir, that heir should be brought up 
with the faith to consider Ireland as an in- 
tegral part of England and to believe that it 
flourished best when ruled by English ideas. 
The member for Cork was too old a friend to 
cut, but he relegated him and all his prejudi- 
ces, from the painful experiences he had 
gained, to the category which it might be 
uncivil particularly to define. 
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Mr. Philip Calverley, shortly after the con- 
secration of his Church, was made vicar of the 
parish. All his friends were full of congratu- 
lations on his good fortune, but Mr. Robertson 
added he was sure that the new parish was to 
be equally felicitated in the choice of a first 
incumbent which Lord Northfield had made. 

It was soon discovered that his visits to 
Saint Lawrence Mills were more frequent than 
ever. There were young ladies there, pretty, 
agreeable and cultivated, especially Miss 
Harriet Robertson, who in the Cambridge 
examination had been so distinguished, and 
who, from a dislike of college life, had de- 
clined a fellowship at Girton to which her 
degree of a high wrangler had entitled her. 

In a few days Philip Calverley during one 
of his calls enquired of Harriet Robertson with 
a smile, **if she were inclined to solve a prob- 
lem for him by which he had been greatly 
exercised ? " 

The young lady, at first never suspecting his 
intention, enquired of him, with the sweetest 
innocence, "if the problem were a difficult 
one ? " 
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" Have you tried it yourself, Mr. Calverley ? " 
she asked, looking up into his face from her 
needle- work. *' If you cannot do it, how can 
you expect I should ? " 

** We can do it together," remarked Calverley, 
with a. smile lighting up the whole of his intel- 
ligent face," if you are not unwilling, Harriet, 
to make the venture." 

His meaning at once flashed through Miss 
Robertson's mind. It was the first time, more- 
over, he had addressed her by her Christian 
name, intimate as they had been for some 
years. 

Miss Eobertson hung her head. 

Philip Calverley spoke nothing. He was 
anxiously waiting to hear what her answer 
would be. 

" You have taken me aback, Mr. Calverley," 
was all she could for a moment say. 

Calverley remained still silent. He was 
unable to speak. 

Miss Harriet Robertson, it will be remem- 
bered, had been the very next in the mathe- 
matical list of honours, immediately below 
Calverley. 
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After an interval, which was necessary to 
recover her breath, she then said playfully, 
but with true and unaffected earnestness, put- 
ting some emphasis into her words : 

'* You wish we were bracketted." 

" Indeed I do ! " blundered out Calverley, 
scarce knowing what he said. 

"If we are bracketted as you wish, Mr. 
Calverley, I shall at any rate gain a place 
higher,*' a compliment which was not lost on 
him ; and presently she added, simply and 
sweetly, for all her learning had not affected 
her disposition as a woman, ** Dear Philip, I 
will go with you to Watercotts ; " and he took 
Iier hand in his. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robertson offered no objec- 
tion, and the new vicarage at Watercotts was 
soon graced by the presence of Harriet Cal- 
verley, nSe Robertson. 

The happy couple were married at North- 
field Church by the vicar, Mr. Bell, Robertson's 
old and valued friend, on the last day of the 
year, — December 31, 1901. 

THE END. 



